








LADIES DAY 


in the 


WAR. EFFORT 


Eleanor Steber Congratu- 
lates a Young War Stamp 


Purchaser on the Day 
Gladys Swarthout Receives a Bracelet with Nine Charms Spelling "U. S. Marines” Named for the Metro- 


from Donald A. McCutcheon, Colgate Battalion Student Commander (Left), and politan Soprano in Her 
His Aide, John Richardson. Miss Swarthout, Wife of Captain Frank Chapman of Home Town, Wheeling, 
the Marines, Was Honored at Colgate University Both by the Marines and by W. Va., When She Netted 

the University at Her Recent Concert There Over $52,000 in a Bond 


Rally 


Jeanette MacDonald 
Buys from Mrs. 
Roderick Beddow in 
the Annual White 
Cross Christmas Seal 
Campaign in Birm- 
ingham, Ala., Where 
She Gave a Concert. 
This Was the First 
Sale of Seals Rec- 
orded in the Country 


Helen Jepson, in Her First Public Appearance Since the Birth of Her Son, Sells 
Bonds, Assisted by Her Daughter, Sally, at the New York Junior League Clubhouse 
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Official U. S. Navy Photo 
Dorothy Maynor, Who Opened the Congress Celebrating Ten Years of Doris Doe Is Soloist with the Naval Training Station Concert Band Under 
Soviet-American Diplomatic Relations by Singing "The Star Spangled Banner" Lehman Engel at Great Lakes 
and the "Internationale," Meets Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia of New York 
and Cerlis Lamont, Chairman of the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship 
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‘‘Boris’’ Opens Opera’s Diamond Jubilee Year 


First Russian Work Ever Chosen for a 
Metropolitan Opening Night—Pinza 
Sings Role of the Tsar—House Is 
Colorful with Traditional Pomp and 
Added Military Accent—Szell Con- 
ducts 


By Ronavp F. Ever 


A* a gesture of good will and artistic fellow- 
ship to our brave allies who were at that 
moment at grips with the common enemy in the 
Dnieper bend, the Metropolitan Opera Associ- 
ation rang up the great gold curtain on the fin- 
est flower of Russian operatic literature, Mo- 
deste Mussorgsky’s “Boris Godunoff”, on the 
evening of Nov. 22, ushering in the sixtieth 
year, the Diamond Jubilee, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. 

The traditional jewel-set-in-ermine glitter of 
the capacity first night audience was undimmed 
by the grim business of war. Indeed, the only 
martial atmosphere was provided by the gold 
braid and vari-colored uniforms of members 
of the armed forces interspersed among the gay 
frocks and gleaming white shirt-fronts of the 
civilians, 


Oldest Subscriber Welcomed 


The new season was officially under way 
when, at 7:30, General Manager Edward John- 
son welcomed Capt. William P. Stephens, old- 
est Metropolitan subscriber, who has been a 
faithful attendant since the doors were thrown 
open for the first time in 1883. Capt. Stephens 
boasts that he has heard every singer ever to 
appear on the Metropolitan stage. 

First in line at the box office to buy a general 
admission ticket was Philip Bruno, who took 
up his position at 4:30 in the morning on the 
22nd. He has been first in line every year for 
15 years. But this time there was a difference. 
He appeared in the uniform of a Corporal in 
the Second Army. 

This was the first “Boris”, and, in fact, the 
first Russian opera ever to open a Metropoli- 
tan season. As such, it was not only a gallant 
tribute to our Russian allies, but it was also a 
high compliment to the distinguished bass, Ezio 
Pinza, who portrayed the tragic monarch. The 
occasion also served for the introduction into 
the company of Thelma Altman, young mezzo- 
soprano of Buffalo, N. Y., who appeared as 
the Tsarevitch, Teodoro. 

Of the production, over all, it may be said at 
once that it was good but unexciting. It was 
sung, of course, in Italian, a language supreme- 
ly unsuitable as a substitute for the harsh, 
consonant-ridden phrases of the original Rus- 
sian and, for that matter, as a mode of expres- 
sion for the’ austere and semi-barbaric figures 
which Pushkin and then Mussorgsky dredged 
up from the black history of primitive Russia. 

With this “effeminacy” of language always 
in mind, we may proceed to discover a number 
of stirring and authentic contributions to this 
representative performance. First, of course, 
there is Mr. Pinza. The fact that Boris was 
one of Chaliapin’s great characterizations 
makes it a role which every other bass ap- 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Thelma Altman, Who Made Her 
Debut as the Tsarevitch 





Armand Tokatyan, New to the 
Role of Dimitri 


Left: Ezio Pinza as Boris 





METROPOLITAN’S FIRST WEEK IS SOLD OUT 


Largest Single Seat Sale in History 
Recorded—Beecham to Lead “Tris- 
tan” in Place of Walter—Casts and 
Prospectus Published 


HE “day of days” in recent Metropolitan 

Opera history, according to the executive 
offices, was Nov. 16. The box office opened 
at 10 a.m. that day for sale of single tickets, 
and the crowd, already lined up from the 
Broadway entrance and snaked around the cor- 
ner on 39th Street, was the largest in the past 
15 years and finally required police attention. 
Earle R. Lewis, assistant general manager, 
declared that it was safe to say that not a single 
seat would be left for any performance during 
the first week by the time the curtain went up 
on “Boris Godunoff” Nov. 22. Lower price 
ranges are responsible for much of this inter- 
est, it is said, and one official remarked: “The 


Music Maintains Morale! Music Must Go On! 


Metropolitan is now the best buy on Broad- 
way and the public has found it out.” 

Aside from the opening night’s “Boris”, re- 
viewed on this page, the first week has its note- 
worthy points. Illness, which strikes at musi- 
cian and layman alike, and causes nightmares 
among the schedule makers, is forcing Bruno 
Walter to relinquish the baton for “Tristan 
und Isolde” on Nov. 24. It was to have been 
his first “Tristan” in America. Sir Thomas 
Beecham, who also was to conduct the “Car- 
men” in Philadelphia on Nov. 23, will take Mr. 
Walter’s place, postponing an appearance with 
the Rochester Philharmonic to do so. Mr. 
Walter will appear at the Saturday matinee of 
“La Forza del Destino” if his health permits. 

George Szell will conduct his first “Rosen- 
kavalier” here on Nov. 26, and Cesare Sodero 
will lead “Lucia” for the first time on Nov. 
25. Singers heard in new roles will be Nor- 
man Cordon as King Marke in “Tristan” and 
Hertha Glaz as Annina in “Der Rosenkava- 

(Continued on page 4) 









Oscar Thompson Retires as Editor 





Joined Staff of “Musical 
America” in 1919 — Will 
Continue as Critic for New 
York “Sun” and Conduct 
Classes at Columbia — Au- 
thor or Editor of Eight 
Books 


ITH this issue, Oscar 
V V Thompson relinquishes the 

post of Executive Editor 
of Musicat AMERICA, which he 
has held for seven years. Mr. 
Thompson joined the staff of this 
publication as critic in 1919 and in 
length of service has been one of 
its oldest members. Before becom- 
ing Executive Editor at the time 
A. Walter Kramer resigned as edi- 
tor in 1936 he was associate editor 
for seven years. 

Mr. Thompson will continue as 
first critic of the New York Sun, 
where he succeeded the late W. J. 
Henderson in that post in 1937. He 
was critic of the New York Eve- 
ning Post from 1928 to 1934 and 
was at one time a member of the 
music staff of the New York Times. 
Every form of editorial newspaper 
work has engaged his attention and 
he has filled posts as city editor, 
managing editor, make-up editor 
and editorial writer on various 
dailies. 

In the educational field, he has 
taught at the Curtis Institute, the 
New York College of Music, and 
at Columbia University where he 
currently has classes in music criti- 
cism and the literature of the opera. 
During the first World War he was 
an officer of the Military Intelli- 
gence Division of the General Staff, 
U. S. Army. 





Bachrach 


Oscar Thompson 


Mr. Thompson is the author or 
editor of eight books, with others 
in preparation. Those published 
include “Debussy, Man and Artist” ; 
“The American Singer, a Hundred 
Years of Success in Opera”; “How 
to Understand Music”; “Practical 
Musical Criticism”; “Plots of 
Operas”; “A Tabulated Biograph- 
ical History of Music”; “Great 
Modern Composers” and “The In- 
ternational Cyclopedia of Music 
and Musicians”, now being revised 
for its third printing. 

His many years with MusIcAL 
AMERICA have been fruitful ones 
and his colleagues and associates 
wish him continued success. 





“‘Boris’’ Opens Metropolitan Season 


(Continued from page 3) 
proaches — wrongly, we think — with 
self-consciousness and misgiving. But 
Chaliapin is no longer with us, and 
we must give unprejudiced ear to 
those singing-actors of today who seek 
his mantle. 

Nor should the singers be unduly 


timorous. Mr. Pinza need never 
apologize for his Boris. It is a well 
studied, Macbeth-like embodiment 


which is as affecting to watch as to 
hear. He traverses with sureness the 
kaleidoscopic vacillations between 
grandeur, demagoguery, bestial tyran- 
ny and cringing idiocy which shatter 
the distracted Tsar. Particularly in 
the Kremlin scene and the psycho- 
pathic episode with the clock did he 
grapple masterfully with the intrica- 
cies of the perplexing role. 

The death scene he chose to play in 
a somewhat lower key, dramatically. 
There was serenity and resignation, 
rather than frenzied disintegration, in 
these final moments, and this may 
have seemed anti-climactic, from a 
dramatic viewpoint, but Mussorgsky’s 
music here leaves the interpreter al- 
most no choice. Vocally, Mr. Pinza 
was superb. The voice did not seem 
as powerful as we have known it be- 
fore, but it was of the rich, dark color 
which is indispensable for Boris; it 
had weight and body, and it was paced 
with much dignity. 

The only other fully developed 
character was Varlaam, the begging 
Jesuit, which is not as Mussorgsky 
intended, although it works out that 
way on the stage and particularly on 
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the Metropolitan’s stage. This, of 
course, is due to the Gargantuan hi- 
jinks of Salvatore Baccaloni, an able 
singer and a gifted clown. We shall 
look in vain into Mussorgsky’s score 
for the authorization of Mr. Bacca- 
loni’s antics, but, with John Dudley’s 
Missail as a perfect foil, it must be 
confessed that he produces a vastly 
amusing theatrical diversion in the 
midst of this sombre pageant. 

Armand Tokatyan in his first ap- 
pearance as the Pretender, Dimitri, 
sang in light-colored but firm tones 
the role of a bemused and love-sick 
youth rather than an opportunistic and 
cynical usurper, which, to be sure, is 
Mussorgsky, though it is neither 
Pushkin nor history. Kerstin Thor- 
borg, as Marina, made a vivid por- 
trait of the ambitious and unprin- 
cipled Lady of Poland. Her scene 
with Mr. Tokatyan in the garden was 
a piece of ample-voiced, impassioned 
vocalism, while her dramatic reaction 
to Rangoni—a combination Rasputin 
and Svengali as developed with deep 
sinister effect by Leonard Warren— 
was one of the most gripping climaxes 
of the evening. 

There was little of Brutus or no- 
bility in the Prince Schouisky of Ales- 
sio De Paolis. He made, instead, a 
personification of craft, intrigue and 
fawning deceit which he sustained 
with telling effect in the Kremlin 
scene with Boris and again in the 
meeting of the Duma. 

Teodoro is scarcely a role by which 
one. would want to judge the operatic 
abilities of a new singer. But in the 








“BORIS GODUNOFF”, opera in four 
acts by Modeste Mussorgsky, in the Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff version. First performance of 
the season at the Metropolitan Opera House, 


evening of Nov, 22. The cast: 
SEY Zanrek tee phakaaue wawice Ezio Pinza 
Teodoro ...... Thelma Altman (debut) 
ttn cy oss abawa eet Marita Farell 
EE IIe Se I - Anna Kaskas 
eee Alessio de Paolis 
EE cv avecsvecnas Mack Harrell 
Brother Pimenn ...... Nicola Moscona 
CE 2 d5eu,s 0sves% Armand Tokatyan 
a Kerstin Thorborg 
PT ki<ckheoveaees Leonard Warren 
WEED gees cass Salvatore Baccaloni 
 nbscas ots ceed dhaee John Dudley 
EE ok 65 bo bug 4 sth veal Doris Doe 
ED cried ocecree scenes John Garris 
Police Official............ John Gurney 


Sergeant of Frontier Guard, 
Osie Hawkins 


PN Chuiis beeeé Gerhard Pechner 
Tcherniakowski ....... Lorenzo Alvary 
pO RE Bs re Emery Darcy 


George Szell, conductor 

Lothar Wallerstein, stage director 
Konrad Neuger, chorus master 
Laurent Novikoff, ballet master 








few measures allotted to her, Miss 
Altman managed to convey to the list- 
ener that hers is a voice of some size 
and of fresh and pleasing quality. She 
also appears to have talent as an ac- 
tress, although she made no attempt 
to give a masculine portrayal of the 
Tsarevitch. No doubt we shall have 
something more representative from 
her at a later date. 

Of the lesser characters who are 
flashed like vivid, though somewhat 
irrelevant, stereopticon slides upon 
the background of this saga, special 
mention should be made of the capable 
performances turned in by Doris Doe 
as the Innkeeper; Anna Kaskas as 
the Nurse; Marita Farell as Xenia, 
and Nicola Moscona as Brother Pi- 
menn. All were well in character and 
each contributed a considerable share 
to the fund of good singing which 
was the main asset of the perform- 
ance. 

George Szell conducted the highly 
symphonic score with a watchful eye 
to ensemble, with full appreciation 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s colorful or- 
chestral investiture and, above all, 
with an intelligent understanding of 
the importance of the various choral 
passages. “The People’ speak in 
“Boris” as they speak nowhere else in 
opera. Mussorgsky has _ provided 
them with great opportunities to do so 
and the Metropolitan Chorus, trained 
by Konrad Neuger, was not at a loss 
to take advantage of them. The re- 
sult was some robust, finely shaded 
and integrated choral singing in the 
coronation scene and especially in 
the Kromy scene. 

Mr. Szell may have leaned too far 
in the direction of care and conscien- 
tiousness, however. There was a 
leisurely stride about the whole per- 
formance which made for looseness 
and lack of intensity at significant 
moments, and caused the work to fail 
somewhat of its legitimate dramatic 
excitement. 

The Kromy scene, by the way, 
brought forth all unsuspecting a new 
star in the person of Dimitri’s fine 
white horse. The steed brought down 
the house when he turned is back 
(and, of course, Mr. Tokatyan’s back 
as well) upon the audience, in obvious 
boredom, and presented his nether 
quarters to a kneeling suppliant. This 
unique position brought Mr. Tokat- 
yan’s closing phrases to an abrupt end 
and he left the stage, laughing with 
the audience, astride what seemed to 
be a gently smiling charger. 

This report would not be complete 
without mention of the famous Polo- 
naise which was given out very musi- 
cally by the orchestra and was danced 
with grace, good taste and, we trust, 
authority, by the ballet. 





First Week of Opera 
Entirely Sold Out 


(Continued from page 3) 


lier”. Frederick Lechner, a Polish- 
German baritone, who arrived here in 
1936 after singing in German cities, 
and who was engaged after the an- 
nouncement of new singers was made 
public recently, will make his debut as 
the Marquis of Calatrava in “La Forza 
del Destino”. 

Principal singers of the week will 
be as follows: In “Tristan”, Helen 
Traubel, Lauritz Melchior, Kerstin 
Thorborg, Herbert Janssen and Mr. 
Cordon. In “Lucia”, Lily Pons 
(threatened with a doctor’s orders to 
rest, but at the time of writing sched- 
uled to appear), Jan Peerce, Leonard 
Warren and Nicola Moscona. In “Der 
Rosenkavalier”, Irene Jessner, Risé 
Stevens, Eleanor Steber, Miss Glaz, 
Emanuel List and Kurt Baum. In 
“La Forza del Destino”, Stella Ro- 
man, Anna Kaskas, Frederick Jagel, 
Lawrence Tibbett, Ezio Pinza, Salva- 
tore Baccaloni and Mr. Lechner. In 
the popular Saturday night “La 
Bohéme”, Jarmila Novotna, Frances 
Greer, Armand Tokatyan, Francesco 
Valentino, Mr. Cordon, George Ce- 


hanovsky and Gerhard Pechner. Mr. 
Sodero will conduct. 
The annual prospectus, published 


understandably late this year, always 
awaited eagerly because of its com- 
plete roster of singers, reveals that 
a dozen names of other seasons are 
missing. These include Natalie Bo- 
danya, Rose Bok, Norina Greco, Ma- 
ria Markan, Hilda Reggiani, Jose- 
phine Tuminia, Maria Van Delden, 
Paul Althouse, Bruno Landi, René 
Maison, George Rasely and Friedrich 
Schorr, who was feted on the occa- 
sion of his retirement last season. 
The new members of the company, 
as previously announced, are Christina 
Carroll, Patrice Munsel and Marie 
Wilkins (who made a surprise debut 


(Continued on page 18) 





Operatic Items Shown 
At Museum Exhibition 


Programs, Pictures and Properties 
Recall Colorful Days at 
Metropolitan 


The exhibition at the Museum of 
the City of New York in honor of 
the Diamond Jubilee of the Metro- 
politan Opera, was officially opened 
on the afternoon of Nov. 18. Follow- 
ing an inspection of the many items 
assembled by May Davenport Sey- 
mour, curator of the musical and the- 
atrical section of the museum in con- 
nection with the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild, Edward Johnson, general man- 
ager of the opera association, intro- 
duced by Hardinge Scholle, director 
of the museum, gave a talk from the 
main staircase. 


After stating that it was the first 
time he had ever been considered “a 
museum piece”, Mr. Johnson ex- 
pressed his gratification that the Met- 
ropolitan was that day being officially 
made a part of a three-institutional 
civic body which included likewise, the 
guild and the museum. He expressed 
thanks for the efforts of Miss Sey- 
mour, Mrs. Joseph Truesdale, presi- 
dent of the guild, and Mrs. O’Donnell 
Hoover of its publications committee, 
who had made the exhibition possible. 
He declared that the prospects for the 
season were of tremendous brilliance 
and that the public interest was 
greater than it had been in many 
years. 

The audience included members of 
the Metropolitan Opera, past and 
present, prominent personalities from 
the musical world as well as many 
music lovers. 
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Displays Many Items That 


Thrill Opera Goers, Past 


Present 





The Lady and the Dragon. Karin Branzell Holds 
the Scale Model of the Fafner of the Original 
American Production of Siegfried at the Metro- 

politan on Nov. 9, 1887 


By JoHN ALAN HAUGHTON 


N spite of the fact that only 58 seasons of 
opera have been given in the Metropolitan, 
the organization is celebrating its Diamond 

Jubilee this year, because it was on Oct. 22, 
1883, that the curtains first parted upon 
Gounod’s “Faust”. 

There are few who now remember the occa- 
sion, but for those who do and for all opera 
enthusiasts interested in the Metropolitan’s 
early days, the exhibition of things related 
which the Museum of the City of New York 
has assembled, is of tremendous interest. It 
includes programs, many of them of first Amer- 
ican performances of operas which are now 
national bywords, also some which were world 
premieres. There are photographs of singers 
who now are only names, some of whom were 
the great celebrities of their day, others less 
so. A couple of cases contain stage properties 
and parts of costumes worn by great artists at 
important premieres as well as in popular re- 
vivals and in the run-of-mine repertoire. 


Architect and Managers Pictured 


As we enter, there hangs on the wall a pho- 
tograph of J. Cleaveland Cady, the architect to 
whom, for some reason, the designing of the 
house was entrusted. The caption on the pho- 
tographs tells us that this was Mr. Cady’s “only 
venture in theater construction”, which is easy 
to believe, but omits to state that Mr. Cady 
boasted of the fact that he “never had set foot 
in a playhouse”. Beside him hang Henry E. 
Abbey, the house’s first manager, who managed 
to close his first season with the not-inconsid- 
erable deficit of $600,000; also Maurice Grau, 
who, on the other hand, made money with his 
star casts and died a rich man. 

Another frame holds an original program of 


November 25, 1943 


and 





Awaken Opera Memories of Other Days 


Museum of City of New York 


Above: "Where Did You Get That 
Hat?" Karin Branzell, Lucrezia Bori, 
May Daveport Seymour of the 
Museum of the City of New York, 
Edward Johnson, Mrs. O'Donnell 
Hoover of the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild, and Emilio de Gogorza In- 
spect a Case Containing the Hel- 
mets Worn by Olive Fremstad and 
Jean de Reszke, the Crown of 
Various Operatic Kings, and That 
of Numerous Isoldes 


Right: Faust's Book in Act |, Used 

in Early Productions of the Opera, 

Flanked by a Helmet Worn by 

Many Lohengrins and the Candle- 

stick Carried by Lilli Lehmann in 
"Fidelio" 


the first night “Faust” with Italo Campanini in 
the name-part, Christine Nillson as Margue- 
rite; Sofia Salchi as Siebel, and Giuseppe Del 
Puente as Valentine, all four supreme singers 
of the period. A lesser light was Sig. Novara 
as Mephistopheles. We also see the opera 
house as it was then, with a cobble-stone-paved 
Broadway and a horse car running along. 

A picture of the house taken during the 
fire which destroyed the stage and damaged the 
auditorium in 1891, shows the building from 
40th Street, also a not very convincing interior 
view. So much for “fireproofing” in those 
days. Mr. Cady was so certain of the fire- 
resisting qualities of his structure, that a very 
small insurance was carried and the water- 
tank on the roof had been emptied because of 
the cost of keeping steam in circulation to pre- 
vent its freezing. 


Artists in “Fancy” Dress 


Of particular interest is the case containing 
many original programs and _ photographs. 
There is Christine Nillson in street dress, a 
photograph so hideous that one wonders how 
she could ever have been considered a beauty, 
voice or not! Similarly, Milka Ternina, a 
supreme artist, both vocally and dramatically. 
She was the first Kundry outside of Bayreuth, 
singing the role in Conried’s production on 
Christmas Eve, 1903, but the photograph is 











appalling. No wonder Parsifal resisted! He 
didn’t need to recall the wounds of Amfortas 
to strengthen his resolution of chastity. 

Another strangely ugly face, though with an 
alluring intelligence shining from it, is that of 
Marianne Brandt, one of the leading lights of 
the first German regime, a great Fidés, and 
Fidelio and characters requiring other qualities 
than mere vocal ability. She has been quoted 
as having said in her old age (she died in pov- 
erty in Vienna in 1921) that she had remained 
a virgin all her life because she was so ugly no 
man would ever look at her. None the less, 
her artistic stature was so high that the great 
Lilli Lehmann honored her with her jealousy. 
Krehbiel tells in his Chapters of Opera, how 
“the laugh of a silly woman in a box” so dis- 
concerted Miss Brandt at her first Fidelio that 
she burst into tears and the curtain had to be 
rung down. Brandt later told her pupil Edyth 
Walker, herself once a member of the Metro- 
politan, who told it to me, that the “silly 
woman” of the laugh, was none other than 
Lilli Lehmann herself. Lilli brooked no rivals 
in the roles she considered her own. 

We have in the same case, programs of the 
first American “Meistersinger” (with Mme. 
Seidl-Kraus as a 175-lb. Eva!)Lillian Nordica 
as Elsa, which role she was the first to sing at 
Bayreuth; Lehmann as Briinnhilde with yards 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Sidlo Advocates Raising 
Money from Radio Audi- 
ence for Opera Support— 
“Spotlight on Stars” Intro- 
duces Many Singers—Bac- 
caloni, Baker and Swarth- 
out Sing 


SUPPLEMENTARY company 

to produce opera throughout the 
United States under Metropolitan aus- 
pices was envisaged by Thomas L. 
Sidlo of Cleveland in an address for 
the Metropolitan Opera Guild lunch- 
eon at the Waldort-Astoria on Nov. 
12. Mr. Sidlo, chairman of the 
Northern Ohio Opera Company, who 
has been instrumental in bringing the 
Metropolitan to his city since 1927, 
suggested a public appeal to iorm the 
Friends of Metropolitan Opera over 
the country, foreseeing the possibility 
of raising a quarter to half a million 
dollars annually by going to the radio 
audiences. 

Salvatore Baccaloni, in his “Daugh- 
ter of the Regiment” costume, stood 
before the background of United Na- 
tions flags on the platform and sang an 
aria from “Boris Godunoff” and a 
song by Buzzi-Peccia. John Baker, 
baritone winner of the Auditions of 
the Air this year, sang “Eri Tu” with 
Mrs. Stuart Ross at the piano, and 
Gladys Swarthout closed the program 
with Malotte’s “Lord’s Prayer”, with 
Lester Hodges accompanying. 

Leading artists of the opera were 
guests, and were spotlighted from an 
upper box as the great ball room was 





N. Y. Opera Guild Gives 





At the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild Lunch, 
Three Personages 
Talk About an Al- 
ways Absorbing Sub- 
ject—The Past, Pres- 
ent and Future of 
Opera. From the 
Left, Thomas L. Sidlo 
of Cleveland; Lucre- 
zia_ Bori, Chairman 
of the Guild, and 
Edward Johnson, 
General Manager of 
the Metropolitan 


darkened, and introduced by Mary Ellis 
Peltz, author of the new Guild book, 
“Spotlights on the Stars”, and editor 
of “Opera News’. Mrs. Peltz read 
apt quotations from her book for each 
singer and for George Szell, conduc- 
tor. 

The applause reached its height 
when she introduced Giovanni Marti- 
nelli with these words: 

“His snowy hair seems to rise by 
sheer electricity from his majestic 
temples. The gayest figure at any 
speakers’ table, the brightest smile at 


TH 


COAST OPERA GUILD FESTIVITIES 


At a Benefit for Col- 
lecting Musical In- 
struments for Con- 
valescent Service 
Men, Held by the 
Riverside Chapter of 
the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild in the 
Famous Mission Inn. 
From the Left: Mrs. 
Walter K. Tuller, 
Chairman of South- 
ern California Opera 
Guild; L. E. Behymer, 
Coast Impresario, and 
Isabella Hutchings, 
Executive Director of 
the Riverside Chapter 


LOS ANGELES. 


‘Lo Riverside Chapter of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Guild, Marcella 
Craft, chairman, Isabella Hutchings, 
executive director, staged a benefit 
Oct. 15 in the Mission Inn, to provide 
musical instruments for convalescent 
service men which brought in many 
instruments and over $350. The pro- 
gram of this opera cavalcade was 
opened by Pietro Cimini, conductor, 
and included contributions from ser- 
vice men; Corporal Ben Herbert, a 
March Field pianist; PFC John Lick, 
who sang light oper songs; Ruth 
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Miller Chamlee, soprano; Eula Beal, 
contralto; Harold Reed, baritone; 
Nina Crimi, soprano; Jerome Hines, 
bass, and Barton Bachman, pianist. 

Costumes and mementos of grand 
opera from Alice Gentle, Cimini, L. 
E. Behymer, Mme. Pasquale Amato 
and a piece of the Metropolitan cur- 
tain sent from the New York Guild 
were presented to the Riverside chap- 
ter’s executive and will be a part of 
the famous museum of the Inn. 

The Southern California Metropoli- 
tan Opera Guild, founded this Fall by 
Cedric Hart, with Mrs. Walter K. 





First Luncheon 


N. Y. Times Studio 


any party, the youngest, happiest, most 
ebullient performer to bow at any cur- 
tain—30 years at the Metropolitan this 
season”, 

Lucrezia Bori, chairman, presided ; 
Edward Johnson, general manager of 
the opera, introduced Mr. Sidlo; Mr. 
Joseph R. Truesdale, president of the 
guild, outlined the activities for the 
year, which include a dress rehea~sal 
of “The Tales of Hoffmann” on Dec. 
9, and Mrs. Chauncey Wadell intro- 
duced local chairmen in the metropoli- 
tan area. 


Tuller as chairman, ushered in the 
opera season Oct. 31 with a reception 
for Lily Pons, Ezio Pinza, John 
Charles Thomas, Thelma Votipka, 
Christine Johnson, Frederick Jagel, 
Kerstin Thorborg and Lorenzo AIl- 
vary of the visiting San Francisco 
Opera. The Town House was 
crowded with several hundred guests. 
ISABEL MorsE JONES 


LOS ANGELES ENDS 
SEASON OF OPERA 


“Bohéme” Is Final Perform- 
ance — “Lucia,” “Forza,” 
“Girl,” “Rigoletto” Heard 


The Los Angeles opera season 
closed Nov. 7 with a sparkling per- 
formance of “Bohéme” with Licia Al- 
banese singing Mimi. General direc- 
tor Gaetano Merola of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera conducted a smooth per- 
formance and another the night before 
when he led the orchestra and cast 
headed by Dusolina Giannini in “La 
Forza del Destino”. 

“Rigoletto” Nov. 5, with Lily Pons, 
and the first night, Nov. 1, perform- 
ance of “Lucia” with the same suc- 
cessful little coloratura had capacity 
houses. “Rigoletto” was put on with 
John Charles Thomas in the title role 
in which he dominated the stage. 
Miss Pons was at her very best in 
“Lucia” Monday night with Messrs. 
Peerce, Petroff, Garris, Evans, and 
Thelma Votipka. Pietro Cimara 
proved an able conductor and Petroff 
an especially fine Ashton. 

“The Girl of the Golden West” was 
not the success hoped for it. Fausto 
Cleva was the hero of the evening as 
he conducted the orchestra to the only 
musical climax the opera afforded. 
Florence Kirk was the Girl, Frederick 
Jagel gave a well-considered perform- 
ance as Johnson and Robert Weede 


















New York Center Opens 
Dec. 11 

EW YORK’S new City Center 

of Music and Drama on 55th St. 
will be opened formally with a special 
dedicatory program on Dec. ll. In 
addition to addresses by Mayor 
La Guardia and the president of the 
Center’s board of directors, the cere- 
mony will include a concert by the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
conducted by Artur Rodzinski. Top 
admission price to City Center events 
has been announced as $1.00. 





was a believable Sheriff Jack Rance. 
The success of opera in Southern 
California this year was due in great 
part to the efforts of Manager L. E. 
Behymer and the newly organized 
Southern California Metropolitan 
Opera Guild under the leadership of 
Regional Director Cedric Hart and 
chairman, Mrs. Walter K. Tuller. 


HARTFORD SEES 
‘CARMEN’, ‘PORGY’ 


Connecticut Opera Gives 
First Production with 
Djanel in Lead 


HaArtrorp.—The Connecticut Opera 
Association began its season with 
“Carmen” on Nov. 3 before a well- 
filled Bushnell Memorial. The audi- 
ence response augers a successful sea- 
son. Lily Djanel headed a cast which 
included Dorothy Kirsten, Armand 
Tokatyan, and Alexander Sved. Miss 
Djanel’s was a good Carmen voice, in 
the throat and freighted with a law- 
less, passionate fatalism. 

But the Micaela probably never 
came so near to stealing the show as 
Miss Kirsten did. The memory of 
her fresh, strong, well-modeled vocal- 
ism hangs right on and she also 
brought home what nobly shaped tunes 
the composer gave Micaela to sing. 

This Carmen’s difficulties were fur- 
ther enlarged by the fact that Tokat- 
yan gave us a Don José who wasn’t 
anybody’s fool, least of all Carmen’s. 
He had great power, a pleasing tex- 
ture, and made tasteful dynamic ad- 
justments in the interests of coloring 
and the singing of his partners. Then 
along came Sved to heap up the sum 
of fine singing. The toreador’s song 
was one of the brightest intervals in 
a bright and satisfying evening. 

The next performance of the Con- 
necticut Opera Association will be the 
double bill, “Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria 
Rusticana”’, 

“Porgy and Bess” played four per- 
formances at Bushnell Memorial, 
Nov. 4, 5, and 6, including a Saturday 
matinee, to a packed house each time. 

Alexander Smallens has brought the 
complicated ensemble to such a state 
of perfection that it surpasses even 
the well-integrated production of a 
year ago. Todd Duncan’s beaming 
Porgy is indelible and classic. The 
cast was virtually that of the New 
York run. Cart C. LInpsTRoM 











Memorial Service to Be Held for 
Max Reinhardt 


A memorial ceremony will be held 
at Carnegie Hall, on the evening of 
November 30 for the late Max Rein- 
hardt, sponsored by the director’s for- 
mer collaborators. Bruno Walter 
will conduct the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony and Ernst Lothar, 
author and dramatist, who succeeded 
Reinhardt at the Vienna theatre, will 
deliver the commemorative address. 
Kerstin Thorborg, contralto of the 
Metropolitan, will sing, accompanied 
at the piano by Mr. Walter. 
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men” Opera Heard 


By Epwarb LOCKSPEISER 

LONDON. 
EFERENCE has already been 
facies to the remarkable vari- 
ety of music to be heard 
throughout Britain and to the fact 
that during the last year or so 
London has again become a cosmo- 
politan musical centre. Eminent 
musicians are beginning to arrive 
once again from abroad. John Bar- 
birolli, who visited England last 
year, has now returned as perma- 
nent conductor of the Hallé Orches- 
tra in Manchester. Yehudi Menu- 
hin, who came earlier in the year 
to play in aid of war charities asso- 
ciated with all the United Nations, 
was everywhere loudly acclaimed. 
And now we have with us the dis- 
tinguished Portuguese musician, 
Pedro de Freitas Branco, chief con- 
ductor of the National Symphony 
Orchestra at Lisbon and musical 

director of the Portuguese radio. 
Dr. de Freitas Branco has come 
to Britain following a tour of Por- 
tugal made a short time ago by the 
British conductor, Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent. He has conducted the 
four main orchestras—the BBC 
Symphony Orchestra, the London 
Philharmonic, the London Sym- 
phony and the Hallé—and gives at 
once the impression of a dynamic 
personality distinctively Latin in his 
combination of grace and strength. 
I particularly liked his reading of 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony 
in which the main theme heard on 
the horn in the first movement was 
made to create a nostalgic effect of 
rare tenderness. His performance 
of Turina’s “Fantastic Dances” 
was, one assumes, authentic in its 
vivid contrasts of light and shade. 
Moiseiwitsch was the soloist at his 
concert with the London Symphony 
Orchestra, giving a_ beautifully 
poetic version of Schumann’s Piano 

Concerto. 


Conductor Feted 


Among the new Spanish and 
Portuguese works conducted in 
London by Freitas Branco was an 
arresting “Habanera” by Ernesto 
Halffter, considered the most gifted 
pupil of Manuel de Falla. This is 
an extract from an opera which 
Halffter is writing on the subject 
of Carmen and will in fact be the 
first Spanish opera on this most 
Spanish of subjects. He calls it 
“La Muerte de Carmen” (“The 
Death of Carmen”) and the libretto 
has been adapted by Madriaga, the 
famous Spanish scholar and writer 
living in England. “Paraisos Arti- 
ficiais” (“The Artificial Paradise’”’) 
by Luiz de Freitas Branco, the com- 
poser’s brother, was a sensuous 
work in the impressionistic style 
based on a text from de Quincey’s 
“Confessions of an Opium-Eater,” 
Other new works we have been 
privileged to hear were a Portu- 
guese Suite by Lopez Graca, Portu- 
guese Folk Songs by Artur Santos 
and an Adagio from the “Sinfonia 
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Portuguese 


The U. S. Army Ne- 
gro Chorus, Which 
Has Won Much 
Favor in England, 
Rehearses in One 
of the Nissen Hut 
Rural Theatres under 
First Sergeant Alex- 
ander B. Jordan of 
St. Paul, Minn. 


a Patria” by Vianna da Motta, a 
pupil of Liszt, formerly director of 
the Lisbon Conservatoire. The 
tour came to an end with a recep- 
tion given in honor of Freitas 
Branco by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. 


Modern Chamber Music 


At the Wigmore Hall the con- 
certs of modern chamber music or- 
ganized by Boosey & Hawkes con- 
tinue to bring a wide variety of 
novelties. Shostakovitch’s Quartet 
opus 49, played by the Hirsch 
String Quartet, was considered a 
characteristically pungent work of 
the young Soviet composer. The 
first performance in England was 
given of a string quartet arrange- 
ment of five pieces from Barték’s 
“Mikrokosmos” and at another con- 
cert of this series we were given 
the new Divertimento for small or- 
chestra by Lennox Berkeley. Writ- 
ten in a light, jaunty style, this 
work has something of the wit of 
Chabrier; something, too, of the 
dainty sentimentality of Bizet—the 
Bizet of the “Jeux d’Enfants”—in- 
corporated into a modern idiom, 
full of ease and grace. Berkeley 
seems to have discovered the secret 
of light scoring. The Divertimento, 
like his Symphony which he re- 
cently conducted at the Albert Hall, 
is an admirable example of that 
“economy of means” which used to 
be a distinction peculiar to the 
French composers. 

At the same concert Walter 
Goehr conducted the new Serenade 
for tenor voice, horn and strings, 
by the prolific young British com- 
poser, Benjamin Britten. Dennis 
Brain played the horn solo and 
Peter Pears was the tenor. The 
text consists of poems by Cotton, 
Tennyson, Blake, Ben Jonson and 
Keats, and each poem is treated in 
a highly stylized manner bringing 
into relief the associations of the 
period. Thus the Tennyson poem 
(from “The Princess”) is treated 
in a tearful Romantic manner, not 
without a touch of caricature; the 
Blake poem (from “Songs of Ex- 


perience”) is set with a ponderous- 
ness not far removed from Wagner, 
and the “Hymn to Diana” of Ben 
Jonson in the manner of a light, 
airy scherzo with flowery vocaliza- 
tions and sprightly gurgles from 
the horn. This last is a little mas- 
terpiece making its full effect im- 
mediately, as if the scene had been 
enacted on the stage. What is so 
remarkable about Britten is this 
ability to exteriorize his ideas. His 
is not the type of modern music 
which tends to get lost in the notes 
on the paper. It is written for 
performance to an audience. 

The BBC has opened a new 
series of programs of American 
Symphony Orchestras including the 
Boston Symphony, the San Fran- 
cisco Orchestra, the National Sym- 
phony and the New York Philhar- 
monic. These programs are re- 
corded for use by the BBC by the 
Outposts Division of the Office of 
War Information and each contains 
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WASHINGTON HEARS 


Philadelphia Orchestra Gives 
Copland Work as Novelty 


—Other Series Begin 


WasHINGTON.— The Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy 
opened its Washington season in Con- 
stitution Hall on Oct. 19, giving the 
Capital its first concert performance of 
Aaron Copland’s “Billy the Kid.” 
The first major musical event of the 
year, this concert drew a capacity 
audience of 4,000, including distin- 
guished representatives of the diplo- 
matic corps, and high ranking govern- 
ment officials. 

Washington had heard the Copland 
music from the pit of the Ballet The- 
ater last season. The music proved to 
be sturdy and capable of standing on 
its own feet in concert. The audience 
gave it full approval. 

Mr. Ormandy also played Brahms’s 
First Symphony, Respighi’s First 
Suite of Old Dances and Airs, and 
Sibelius’s “The Swan of Tuonela”. 

Vladimir Horowitz, pianist, opened 





London Again Lures Foreign Musicians 


Eminent Artists Once More Coming from 
Abroad — Freitas Branco, 
Conductor, Directs Four British Orches- 
tras—Extract from Halffter’s New “Car- 





Signal Corps Photo 


a symphonic work by an American 
composer. The announcements are 
made with the recordings in the 
United States so that, sitting by the 
fireside in London, one has all the 
atmosphere of a concert in New 
York or Boston—or at any rate, 
the essential part of it. “Go ahead, 
Boston!” today’s program began— 
and Serge Koussevitzky gave a 
superb performance of Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Romeo and Juliet” overture. 
Then came William Schuman’s “A 
Free Song” on words by Walt 
Whitman, played by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra with the com- 
bined choirs of Boston University 
and Radcliffe College. Rugged and 
deliberately rough-hewn, the work 
nevertheless left the impression of 
a certain nobility. Its simplicity 
and fervor were convincing. Other 
American works to be heard in this 
series are by Griffes, Chadwick and 
Abram Chasins, but these I hope to 
describe later. 


Ly CEE Ed nnn m Hicreeetaenopngeny 


ORMANDY CONCERT 


Mrs. Dorothy Hodgkin Dorsey’s series 
of concerts in Constitution Hall on 
Oct. 24. 

Carmen Amaya, Spanish Gypsy 
dancer, and her company appeared 
here for the first time, in the C. C. 
Cappel concert series in Constitution 
Hall on Oct. 21. AUDREY WALz 





University of Miami Symphony 
Launches Season 

MraMI.—The University of Miami 
announcing the 16th season of its Sym- 
phony Orchestra, will be under the 
direction of Modeste Alloo, who won 
the praise and recognition of the press 
and audiences last year for his splen- 
did performances. The concerts are 
again held on Sunday afternoons 
at the Miami Senior High School 
auditorium with the following pro- 
grams: Nov. 14, Nathan Milstein; 
Dec. 12, Dusolini Giannini; Jan. 16, 
Raya Garbousova; Feb. 13, Efrem 
Zimbalist; March 12, Alexander Bo- 
rovsky; and April 16, “Oratorio”, 
with full symphony orchestra, chorus 
of 100 and a distinguished quartet. 
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Practical Considerations of a Revival of His 
Works—Goal of Baroque Style a Piquant 
Surprise—Music Shows Undying Vitality 


By PAuL NETTL 


HE 300th anniversary of the 

i death of the great baroque 

master Monteverdi on Nov. 
29 is an excellent opportunity for a 
discussion as to whether a revival 
of his works—particularly his dra- 
matic ones—is feasible. 

A revival of his madrigals and 
religious compositions is beyond 
question practical. The latter be- 
long to the standard works of vocal 
music. Men like Winterfeld, 
Kiesewetter, Ambros, Vogel, Leich- 
tentritt, Einstein, Romain Rolland, 
Prunieres, Redlich and others have 
pointed out their predominant sig- 
nificance. His Scherzi Musicali 
and the cantatas are likewise pro- 
duced more and more frequently. 
And the few but magnificent in- 
strumental works of the master are 
also to be heard. 

Of the smaller dramatic and 
semi-dramatic works of Monte- 
verdi, one hears occasionally the 
“Ballo delle Ingrate” and the “Com- 
battimento di Tancredi e Clorinda”. 
The first-named work (“The Dance 
of the Coy Ones”) is a dance diver- 
tissement in which three characters, 
Pluto, Venus and Amor, sing their 
arigso-recitatives as introduction, 
complement and conclusion to a bal- 
let, describing the sufferings of 
stubborn girls and women who dur- 
ing their lifetimes behaved with ex- 
cessive reserve toward their lovers 
and are therefore condemned by 
Amor and Pluto to the punishments 
of the underworld. In the close of 
the sorrowful dance, the dancers 
call, in four-part chorus, to the 
ladies sitting in the orchestra: “Ap- 
prendite pieta, donne, donzelle!” 
(“Learn mercy, ladies, damsels’’). 
And it is said that the ladies of 
Mantua in the year 1608 took the 
admonition to heart. 


Monteverdi’s Tonal Ideal 


The “Ballo” is, in fact, one of the 
most charming works of Monte- 
verdi. It expresses that fiery at- 
mosphere which was prevalent at 
the Mantuan court. The work is 
easy to produce. If we wish to ap- 
proach the tonal ideal of Monte- 
verdi we must use in the stringed 
orchestra as many violas as pos- 
sible, and gambas instead of celli. 
We shall also require plucked in- 
struments, like theorbas and lutes, 
and, of course, a_ harpsichord. 


However, the central problem of 
Monteverdi’s art is the opera—in 
this case, of course, baroque in style. 

The New York Times gave space 
last year to a controversy over the re- 
vival of the baroque opera, particu- 
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larly Handel operas. Beside Profes- 
sor Lang and the writer of these lines, 
Holger E. Hagen took part in the dis- 
cussion, I expressed my doubts, while 
the two others were all for a Handel 
renaissance in grand style. Mr. Ha- 
gen was able to refer to the activity 
and experience of his father, Oscar 
C. Hagen, who some years ago intro- 
duced a genuine Handel movement in 
Germany. But why the Handel ren- 
aissance, in spite of its promising be- 
ginning, finally dissolved—for this he 
has not given us any sufficient answer 

The Handel opera, with sublimely 
beautiful melodic structure that moves 
and even excites us, consists of an un- 
interrupted alternation of simple or 
accompanied recitative and aria. This 
was endurable for the baroque listener, 
who admired mainly the beauty and 
artistry of the voice but of this beauty 
the modern listener soon tires. 


Handel Operas Problematic 


For us, who have experienced the 
art of Gluck, Mozart and Wagner, the 
opera of the Handel epoch suffers too 
much from monotony. People can 
scarcely listen for two or three hours 
to insane love, longing for death, mur- 
derous lust and intrigue in the form of 
recitative and aria exclusively. The 
effect of the da capo aria depends, 
above all else, on the singer’s art of 
ornamentation which, particularly in 
the recapitulation, can be displayed to 
best advantage. 

In fact, the high baroque of the 
eighteenth century had departed so 
far from human nature that it regarded 
even sex, the most essential character- 
istic of personality, as of little signifi- 
cance compared with the miracle of 
vocal agility. Even the presentation 
of passionate or infatuated femininity 
by castrati was deeply admired, 
whereas we today would regard it as 
monstrously unnatural. Still, the 
French Raguenet, concerning himself 
intensively with the difference be- 
tween Italian and French music, 
breaks a lance for the Italian method: 
“The heart is infinitely touched by the 
fervent manner of delivery, with its 
transporting vocal styles, while the 
French female sopranos (of the Lully, 
Rameau and Campra opera) appear 
as little girls without strength or 
breath.” 

What a difference in the heroic atti- 
tude as Wagner taught it to us! Just 
imagine Julius Caesar, Alexander the 
Great, Tancred or Tamerlane pre- 
sented by men who are mutilated in 
body and soul. To be sure, there were 
some who felt that even then, as Vil- 
leneuve, an excellent observer, writes 
in 1756: “The manly virtue of the 
Romans loses much of its vigor in the 
mouth of a castrato who, through the 
womanish tones of his voice, emascu- 
lates the manliness of the plot.” 

The question is raised: What goal 
does this art have? It seeks, through 
the unexpected, the paradoxical, to 
surprise human beings. It loves to 
untangle complications by a Deus ex 
machina descending from the clouds. 

























Claudio Monteverdi (from an Old Painting). The 300th Anniversary of His Death 
Prompts a Discussion of the Renaissance of His Music 


It brings monsters to the stage, which 
may appear to the spectator later in 
his dreams. And it denaturalizes the 
voice by robbing it of its sexual char- 
acter and by grafting on it monstrous 
vocalisms. 

When one day the famous soprano 
castrato Farinelli sang with bravura 
for the Emperor Karl VI, who was 
accompanying him on the harpsichord, 
the emperor suddenly stopped and said 
in a paternal voice: “Your gigantic 
phrases, your endlessly long ornamen- 
tations, all your audacities intoxicate 
and demand admiration, but they do 
not go to the heart. It would be easy 
for you to grip one inwardly if you 
would try to be more simple and ex- 
pressive”, — 

If this art, which was so intimately 
connected with virtuosity, aroused 
doubts as to its validity at a time 
when it was at its highest peak, then 
its revival in our day is more than 
questionable. Thereby, of course, I 
mean nothing against the art of Ga- 
luppi, Traétta, Jomelli, Majo, and 
certainly absolutely nothing against 
that great, pure creative power of 
Handel. But did not Handel, great 
genius that he was, finally turn from 
opera to oratorio? 

The question is raised: If already 
the high baroque of Handel has doubt- 
ful chances of revival, how can the 
much more primitive early baroque of 
Monteverdi stand the test? Well, 
sticking to the castrato question: 
Monteverdi also used castrati. “Orfeo” 
was written for the alto, Giovanni 
Gualberto, but that, in its time, was 
an exceptional case in Mantua. We 
know that many parts could be sung 
by castrate or women singers, as is 
evident from a letter by M. A. Cesti. 
Castrates were used exclusively only 
in the territory of the papal state 
where the clergy had forbidden the 
appearance of women on the stage. 


Women Singers in Monteverdi 


In fact, the castrato system in its 
entirety appears first in the Roman 
opera of (cs. 1625-1640), whose two 
most important composers, Stefano 
Landi and Loretto Vittori were them- 
selves castrati. This was in no way 


the case of Monteverdi’s scenes of 
action, either in Mantua or in Venice. 
The Dukes of Mantua, in particular, 
furthered feminine singing, women 
singers such as Adriana Basile, the 
lovely but unfortunate Martinelli, the 
highly cultivated Jewish singer, Mme. 
Europa, were in the center of interest. 

The main role of “Ariana”, of 
which, as is well known, only the 
famous “Lamento” has been preserved, 
was sung by the great singer Virginia 
Andreini. Monteverdi's Venice was, 
in fact, the birthplace of the “prima 
donna.” The great difference in the 
conception of art in the high baroque 
(Handel) and the baroque of Monte- 
verdi is vividly brought out in Monte- 
verdi’s statement: “I moved those who 
heard my Ariana to tears because I 
did not present shadows and winds, 
but real people.” 

Indeed Monteverdi's 
over whom beams the sun of an- 
tiquity are no masks. They are of 
flesh and blood, and they move us to- 
day as they did the spectators 340 
years ago—regardless whether it is 
Orfeo, or Ottone from “Incoronazione 
di Poppea” or Penelope from “Ritorno 
d’Ulysse in Patria.” 


characters, 


Monteverdi Versions 


That some have long been aware of 
the production possibilities of Monte- 
verdi’s operas for our own age is 
proved by the relatively frequent per- 
formances of the dramatic works of 
the great composer—above all “Orfeo.” 
Already in 1904 (Feb. 25) Vincent 
d’Indy in the Parisian Schola Can- 
torum produced “Orfeo” in concert 
form. In Bologna this production 
took place on April 13, 1910. In stage 
form the d’Indy version appeared on 
May 2, 1911, in Paris (in the Théatre 
Réjane). Then the opera was pro- 
duced on the 8th of June, 1913, in a 
German version by Hans Guckel under 
the supervision of Professor Otto 
Kinkeldey in Breslau. 

In this version the five acts of the 
opera were condensed to three, some- 
thing which is all the more easy to 
carry out since the fifth act is, after 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Dear Musical America: 


The opera (may its tribe in- 
crease) is with us another year— 
anid quite a year, too, to judge from 
harbingers. “Diamond Jubilee” 
they are calling it, for it means 
60 years in the house, although you 
pointed out earlier that this is not 
the actual number of years of per- 
formance, the house having been 
dark for two seasons. Also, some 
dictionaries, in their addenda 
pages, where birthstones, state 
flowers, meanings of names and all 
the fascinating lists of “useful” in- 
formation are given, will not allow 
a diamond celebration before three 
score years and fifteen. 

However, let’s not quibble about 
fifteen years or such nice shades 
of differentiation. Not only does 
a gala year give the Met a chance 
to do gala things and sparkle to 
the highest point of its wattage, but 
it also gives the ravening press 
plenty of golden—or should I say 
“brilliant”—opportunities to dig up 
interesting things about the past of 
the venerable house and the doings 
therein which have raised the blood 
pressures of successive generations. 

In all the wordage about “dia- 
mond” celebrations, I’ll wager that 
little will be said about that ump- 
teen-carat brilliant, the Diamond 
Horseshoe, unless it breathes a 
present-day nostalgia for things of 
both the deep and recent past. Do- 
ing away with one tier of boxes 
was a symbol, and make of it what 
you will. War-time glitter has a 
touch of the macabre in it, even 
though the capitals of the world, 
free or slave, still make some genu- 
flections to pomp and circumstance. 
The society pages of the metropoli- 
tan dailies will go to town in their 
time-honored way to describe this 
costume and that head-dress and 
those jewels, and the display win- 
dows of fashionable stores in the 
city are resplendent with merchan- 
dise and memorabilia. Even here, 
though, the note is somewhat sob- 
ered. Many frocks—pardon the 
old fuddy-duddy gentleman who 
should have said “gowns”—are of 
the cover-up variety. Is that the 
proper term to describe the oppo- 
site of decolletage? 

At any rate, revenons @ nos 
moutons. The emphasis this year, 
and properly so, seems to be on the 
broadening of the operatic base. A 
larger first-week sale than ever be- 
fore, with new faces in the waiting 
lines and a new spirit of “opera 
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for the people” seems all to the 
good. If the new spirit in the old 
house is to give old and new cus- 
tomers as good opera as can pos- 
sibly be given under trying circum- 
stances, let us indeed prepare dia- 
mond wreaths for the brows of 
those who labor, not in vain. And 
with this sparkling note, let me end 
by sermon, pro tem, placed under 
the heading of unfinished business, 
and turn to other aspects of the 
all-absorbing topic. 
x* * * 

“Opera for the People” is in- 
deed a slogan in some quarters. I 
see that Thomas L. Sidlo of Cleve- 
land dumped a neat problem into 
the collective lap of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Guild the other day—or 
should I say he shot an arrow into 
the air, with the well-known re- 
sult? He wants to go to the radio 
audiences, collect millions of dol- 
lars to support not only the Met 
but subsidiary companies to feed 
the country with the Met’s own 
brand of opera. Mr. Sidlo is the 
man who, you will remember, heads 
the association which brings opera 
to Cleveland for a welcome stay in 
the Spring. One of my imps tried 
to see him before he went home, 
after the Guild luncheon where he 
introduced his idea, but time and 
trains were fleeting. The imp want- 
ed to ask if Mr. Sidlo had any 
concrete plan to extract all these 
dollars “out of the air”, so to speak, 
and still wants to know. Far be it 
from me to throw any grit in the 
wheels, but I just wonder how it 
could all come about. Didn’t I 
hear something a few years ago 
about appeal for public support, in- 
cluding radio listeners, from both 
the Met and the Philharmonic? 
And didn’t something come out of 
it? If there is any way to organize 
such a vast undertaking, and the 
radio companies themselves would 
not object, I’d like to be the first 
one to know about it. Paging Mr. 
Sidlo in Cleveland. 

* * * 

Just ten minutes after your last 
issue had gone to press, I came 
wearily from the printers where I 
had watched your staff put the 
sheet to bed, as they say in pub- 
lishing circles (print shops are 
wonderful places to haunt, I find 
—something to delight my satanic 
soul always turns up), when I 
found the answer to a riddle which 
you had proposed. You said that 
Sir Thomas Beecham, who had left 
Seattle very suddenly (ill health 
given in the official statement as 
the reason why he wouldn’t conduct 
there any more), couldn’t be 
reached in New York as you went 
to press. I walked into a quiet 
restaurant on 57th Street to .have 
my dinner, and at the next table to 
me—you’ve already guessed it. 
There sat the doughty Briton, pop- 
ping pieces of roll into his mouth 
and discoursing on one or another 
topic. You also said that the sta- 
tus of his Metropolitan perform- 
ances could not be determined. 
Well, I see that you have deter- 
mined it now. Not only was he 
to conduct the Met in “Carmen” in 
Philadelphia on Nov. 23, but he is 
having to pinch hit for Bruno Wal- 
ter in “Tristan” the following 
night in New York, postponing a 
date with the Rochester Philhar- 
monic to do it. Later comes “The 
Tales of Hoffmann’, in December, 
and they tell me at 39th Street that 





Sir Thomas is presiding over the 

orchestra pit for the revival of 

“Mignon” on the evening of Dec. 4. 

I think that clears things up nicely. 
* * * 

Opening with “Boris Godunoff” 
is a nice gesture by the Met, in 
several ways. A compliment to the 
fine bass, Ezio Pinza, and a bow to 
our allies, the Soviets. Of course, 
the Met couldn’t take it on, but 
wouldn’t this have been an auspi- 
cious year for a real season of 
Russian opera, in full trappings? 
It would have been all the vogue, 
I should think. And if anyone still 
thinks to do it, I am full of ideas 
about singers, conductors and pro- 
ductions I should like to witness, so 
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were cleverly camouflaged. Exuas- 
perated by the music, the Germans 
finally opened fire and thus re- 
vealed their positions. With this 
information the Red Army unit car- 
ried out a successful attack and on 
the same day occupied the settle- 
ment. 

So far, so good. Himmelfarb is 
taking care of the Germans. But 
who will volunteer to take care of 
the Japs? I have talked it over 
with Arthur Sullivan, but even he 
shrinks from the task of parodying 
the music of the Mikado. Do I 
hear a bid? 

* * * 

Who says this is a man’s world? 

Well, I do, for one, and so does 
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"Get ready! Right after the Tub-o'-Suds singing commercial— 
then come your Brahms songs." 


hereby offer my willing ear—and 
more willing tongue—to any enter- 
prising impresario. 

* * * 

Music, of all things, may be the 
new secret weapon with which the 
Nazis have been trying to frighten 
the Allies these many months. It 
turns up, however, in the hands of 
the Russians and, as A. Zolin tells 
it in the Moscow News, in the form 
of Leon Himmelfarb’s Warsaw 
band. The band’s music goes 
across the firing line via nine loud- 
speakers to the accompaniment of 
whizzing bullets and exploding 
shells, and this has a strange, en- 
ervating effect on the German 
soldiers, it seems. 

“Once,” says the News, “when 
the nerves of the infuriated Ger- 
mans were close to the breaking 
point, they answered with a musi- 
cal counter-attack; they brought up 
gramophones and loudspeakers and 
played Nazi marches back across 
the line. But Himmelfarb wrote 
down their music and the next day 
all nine of his loudspeakers were 
wafting over parodies of the 
Fascist tunes”. 

On one occasion, Himmelfarb’s 
parodies proved too much for some 
Germans hiding in an occupied set- 
tlement where their gun stations 


Lewis Nichols, of the New York 
Times drama department. His con- 
tention is that most of the musical 
shows on Broadway are designed 
to titillate the masculine sensibili- 
ties. 

However, both he and I are 
refuted in large measure by what’s 
happening to the symphony orches- 
tras of the country. Don’t tell me 
that the war and manpower short- 
age have everything to do with the 
influx of feminine personnel into 
our symphonic bodies—let’s give 
the girls the benefit of the doubt. I 
have figures on the makeup of two 
of our orchestras. Eighteen women 
in the Pittsburgh Symphony this 
year, and Fritz Reiner remarks that 
“It’s much easier to get along with 
many women than with one”. Twenty 
in the Kansas City Philharmonic, 
but no elucidation from Efrem 
Kurtz yet. Then we have Margaret 
Kuehne, said by Washington, D. C., 
to be the only woman assistant con- 
certmaster in a major symphony— 
other orchestras please note Hans 
Kindler’s claim and reply, if he’s 


wrong, to your 















ORCHESTRAS: Walter Leads Philharmonic— Philadelphians Visit 


Walter Takes Philharmonic Baton 

New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Bruno Walter conducting ; 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 4, evening: 

Symphony in G (B. & H. No. 88)..Haydn 

Theme, Variations and Finale, Op. 
dais teiaadbloua veeran oFecets Miklos Rozsa 
(First time in New York) 

Symphony in C Minor, No. 1...Brahms 

For his return to the Philharmonic- 
Symphony’s podium, Mr. Walter chose 
nothing to arouse great excitement in 
the breast of the seasoned music-lover, 
but he was greeted by a large audi- 
ence, nevertheless, and was rewarded 
with protracted and affectionate ap- 
plause for his musicianly account of 
the familiar Brahms Symphony and 
especially the delightful Haydn opus. 
The latter is one of the series of sym- 
phonies which Haydn wrote for per- 
formance in Paris and it is one of the 
most forward-seeking, in a romantic 
sense, of all his orchestral utterances. 
Had he proceeded in the vein hit upon 
in the opening Adagio, one would have 
difficulty establishing the period if he 
did not know the identity of the com- 
poser. 

To write interesting variations on 
a theme, the composer must first have 
a theme, which is a fact Mr. Rozsa 
seems to have overlooked in making 
his composition in that form. With- 
out a theme of strength and substance, 
the writing of variations upon it be- 
comes merely a conservatory exercise, 
and it was as such that one had to 
take the present example. Mr. Rozsa 
obviously has learned many of the 
harmonic, rhythmic and melodic meth- 
ods of improvisation and he scores ef- 
fectively for orchestra. But there the 
matter ends. Mr. Rozsa’s talents are 
worthy of a better vehicle. E. 


The program was repeated on the 
evening of Nov. 6, and again on the 
afternoon of Nov. 7, excepting that 
Beethoven’s “Egmont” Overture was 
substituted for the Rosza Variations. 
Mr. Walter received an ovation at the 
close of the program. H. 


Russian Program by NBC 


NBC Symphony, Arturo Toscanini 
conducting; Studio 8-H, Radio City, 
Nov. 7, afternoon: 

“Kikimora”, Legend for Orchestra 

Liadoff 

“Jota Aragonesa” linka 

Symphony No. 1 in G Minor. Kalinnikoff 

This program was chosen by Mr. 
Toscanini in honor of our Russian 
allies. While it may not be repre- 
sentative of Russian literature, par- 
ticularly from the Soviet viewpoint, 
it was music which most of us like 
to think of as characteristically Rus- 
sian. The Liadoff Legend, with its 
pungent Asiatic aroma, particularly 
suits that conception. So does the 
Kalinnikoff Symphony which, of 
course, follows closely the familiar 
paths of Tchaikovsky. The Glinka 
music was interesting chiefly as a 
specimen of that composer’s estimate 
and understanding of Spanish dance 
idiom. As was to be expected, per- 
haps, it is lively and articulate, but 
wholly conventional. R. 


First Concert by National 
Orchestral Association 


Orchestral 
Leon Barzin, conductor; 
Kitain, pianist, soloist; 
Hall, Nov. 8, evening: 
Overture, “Russlan and Ludmilla” 
Glinka 
“Peter and the Wolf’’......... Prokofieff 
Helen Schiff and Bobby Schenk, 
Narrators 
Piano Concerto, No. 3...... Rachmaninoff 
Mr. Kitain 
Always a versatile showman, Mr. 
Barzin was not at a loss for an in- 
dividual touch in the Prokofieff fairy- 
tale. Instruments representing the 
various characters introduced in the 
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prologue of the story were placed in 
various parts of the auditorium, in- 
cluding the balcony, and played their 
theme melodies from those positions 
when given their cue by the young 
narrators, Helen Schiff and Bobby 
Schenk, age 12 and 11, respectively. 
The latter read their parts from long 
scrolls which they unrolled as they 
went along and which billowed about 
their feet by the time they had fin- 
ished. Despite the novel presenta- 
tion, however, “Peter” continues to be 
a better ballet than an orchestral fan- 
tasy. * 

Mr. Kitain gave a musical and tech- 
nically solid performance of the con- 
certo and received sonorous—some- 
times too sonorous—support from 
Mr. Barzin’s young musicians. The 
latter, by the way, form a more sub- 
stantial symphonic body than might 
be anticipated after the serious in- 
roads made by the military services. 
There are many more young women 
this year and several of the men ap- 
peared in uniform. R. 


Luboshutz and Nemenoff Play New 
Martinu Work Under Ormandy 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy conducting; Pierre Luboshutz 
and Genia Nemenoff, duo-pianists, 
soloists; Carnegie Hall, Nov. 9, eve- 
ning: 

Suite, “The Faithful Shepherd’’ 

andel- Beecham 
Symphony No. 4 in A Minor...Sibelius 
Concerto for Two Pianos......Martinu 
Mr. Luboshutz and Miss Nemenoft 
(First time in New York) 


TEE ecv es scencéunsssisleednrs ce Ibert 
His new concerto, which Martinu 
was commissioned to write for the 


piano team that played it at this con- 
cert, is unlike most of the work we 
have had from him since he took up 
his residence in this country. It is 
mixed and experimental in style. But 
it is good work and it makes grand 
playing for the soloists. Especially in 


the first movement do the latter have 
opportunities for fine exhibition play- 
ing, although the best music, as such, 
seems to be in the second movement. 





Rudolph Ganz Miklos Rozsa 


In the final movement, the work be- 
comes homogeneous and the pianos 
rather disappear as solo instruments in 
a sea of orchestral sonority. Need- 
less to say, Mr. Luboshutz and Miss 
Nemenoff were thoroughly at home in 
this, their own concerto, and we are 
confident they will find it well worth 
their investment for a long time to 
come. 

Mr. Ormandy gave a stern reading 
of the glacial Fourth Symphony of Si- 
belius. After the tuneful pleasantries 
of the Handel Suite it was rather a 
cold plunge—gloomy, terse, ingrown. 
The Fourth is not the most communi- 
cative of the great Finn’s symphonies, 
but it is one of the most atmospheric 
and certainly one of the most deeply 
nationalistic. For those hungering for 
gaiety, warmth and color, the Ibert 
pieces came as a welcome denouement. 


Schuster and Lincer Soloists in 
“Don Quixote” 


New York _Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Bruno Walter conducting. 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 11, evening: 

Overture to “‘Manfred’’........ Schumann 
Sixth Symphony ...........+++ Beethoven 
RU ME doses octeeneséanas Strauss 


Joseph Schuster, solo cello 
William Lincer, solo viola 

A mellower, more mellifluous or 
more affectionate presentation of the 
Beethoven “Pastoral” than Walter’s 
does not come readily to mind. Some 
may think that Beethoven is made of 
sterner stuff, but Walter captures the 
essential Viennese note of sentiment 
—not sentimentality—and portrays 
Beethoven in the true Landler spirit 
which inspired this work. He dis- 
patched the “Manfred” overture with 
the same graciousness and warmth. 

The variable Strauss fantasy was, 
of course, a more exciting business 
and elicited some spectacularly beauti- 
ful playing from the soloists. It was 
unfortunate that Mr. Lincer was not 
permitted to sit with Mr. Schuster at 
the front of the platform for this mu- 
sic because his solo passages, played 
from his accustomed position at the 
head of the violas, could not always 
be heard to full effect. 


First Young People’s Concert Led 
by Ganz 


Before the usual throng of enthusi- 
astic youngsters, Rudolph Ganz con- 
ducted the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony in the first of its series of 
six concerts for young people in Car- 
negie Hall the morning of Nov. 13. 
In addition to three patriotic songs— 
“America the Beautiful”, the “Mar- 
seillaise” and “America”—the children 
were treated to representative perfor- 
antes of the Overture to “The Bar- 
tered Bride”, the first movement of 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony, and 
the Pizzicato Polka and “Voices of 
Spring” of Johann Strauss. R. 


Juilliard Orchestra Gives Memorial 
Concert for Albert Stoessel 


The orchestra of the Juilliard 
School of Music gave a concert in 
memory of the late Albert Stoessel 
on the evening of Nov. 12 in the 
Juilliard Concert Hall. The program 
included “Rest Here in Peace”, from 
The Passion According to St. John 
by Bach, sung by chorus of the In- 
stitute of Musical Art of the Juilliard 
School; Brahms’s Second Symphony ; 
Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra, 
by Albert Stoessel, with Oscar Wag- 
ner as soloist; and the Passacaglia 
and Thema Fugatum in C Minor of 
Bach. Igor Buketoff conducted. John 
Erskine was heard in an address, at 
the beginning of the evening, in which 
he paid tribute to Mr. Stoessel.  T. 


NBC Toscanini Concert 
The features of the NBC Orches- 





Leon Barzin 


tra’s concert the afternoon of Nov. 14, 
which began with Cimarosa’s “Matri- 
monio Segreto” overture and ended 
with Gershwin’s “American in Paris”, 
were Arturo Toscanini’s unparalleled 
performance of Debussy’s “Iberia” and 
a new “Fantasia Brasileira”, by the 
Brazilian composer, Francisco Mig- 
none. The latter is a work of rhap- 
sodic character in three connected 
movements, noisy but enlivening and 
based on melodic material of folk-like 
derivation. A brilliant solo part for 
piano, performed with virtuosity by 
Bernard Segall, countryman of the 
composer, consists largely of flashing 
cadenzas and other ornamental effects 
in the Liszt tradition. P. 





KANSAS CITY EVENTS 


Orchestra Tour Led by De Rubertis 
—Sponsored by Union 


N. De Rubertis has recently con- 
ducted 56 men of the Kansas City 
Philharmonic in a tour of five con- 
certs in nearby cities under the spon- 
sership of the American Federation of 
Musicians. Finely-balanced programs, 
with Ewing Poteet, concert-master, 
and Gladys McCoy Taylor, contralto, 
soloists, were successfully given. 
Large crowds were present at every- 
one. 

Mu Phi Epsilon presented three 
artists in Edison Hall in the opening 
concert of their 23rd season in Kan- 
sas City, Oct. 26. As Azucena, Ada 
Belle Files sang a scene very effec- 
tively from one of her roles with the 
Philadelphia La Scala Opera Com- 
pany, and Irma Tholen, violinist, and 
Ada Kate Parker, pianist, gave inter- 
esting performances. 

Evaline Hartley and Nora La Mar 
Moss, both prominent vocal teachers 
of Kansas City, have recently pre- 
sented artist pupils in Sunday matinee 
recitals at the Nelson Gallery of Arts. 

Sigma Alpha Iota has recently re- 
sumed its yearly series of Sunday 
afternoon concerts in Atkins Hall at 





the Gallery. Jane Snyder, Doris 
Hopkins, Dorothy Rendina, Gladys 
Gwynne Combs, and Doris Rheem 


were the soloists on Nov. 14. 

Russell Webber, Kansas City com- 
poser and violin teacher, has a new 
violin number, “Caprice Brillante” 
which has been selected as the re- 
quired number for the difficult division 
in the competitive contests, National 
Federation of Music Clubs, 1944. 
Last year his “Russian Airs” was a 
required number for the moderately 
difficult division. 
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Bernstein Makes Dramatic Debut 


When Bruno Walter Is Indisposed 





Young Assistant Called to 
Lead Philharmonic at Elev- 
enth Hour ard Gives Con- 
cert Without Rehearsal— 
Acclaimed by Capacity 
Audience 


“PRE coveted opportunity of a life- 
time came to young Leonard Bern- 
stein, 25-year-old assistant conductor 
of the Philharmonic- Symphony, when 
he was called on to take the place of 
Bruno Walter, who was ill, a few 
hours before the Sunday afternoon 
concert of Nov. 14. Announcements 
of the substitution were made in Car- 
negie Hall just before the concert and 
on the nation-wide CBS network, so 
that audiences of thousands shared in 
the dramatic event. 

Vehement sympathy was expressed 
by the Carnegie Hall capacity throng 
for the ordeal facing the young 
man, who conducted without  re- 
hearsal and had never before led the 
works on the program. Artur Rod- 
zinski, the permanent conductor, ar- 
rived in intermission time after mo- 
toring from his home in Stockbridge, 
Mass., and described Mr. Bernstein 
as a prodigious talent”, adding that 

“we wish to give him ‘every oppor- 
tunity in the future’. 

This promise will be fulfilled on 
Dec. 2, 3, 4 and 5, when Dr. Rod- 
zinski will entrust to Mr. Bernstein 
the conducting of Bloch’s Three Jew- 
ish Poems. 

Definite notice of Mr. Walter’s in- 
ability to conduct because of a stom- 
ach disorder did not reach Mr. Bern- 
stein until the morning, although the 

possibility had been mentioned to him 
the night before. He attended the 
song recital of Jennie Tourel to hear 
the first New York performance of 
his Cycle of Five Kid Songs, “I Hate 
Music”, but left a Post-concert recep- 
tion in the singer’s home early, de- 
ciding to look over the scores of the 
orchestra program “just in case” 

“T stayed up till about 4:30”, he is 
quoted as saying, “alternately dozing, 
sipping coffee and studying the scores, 
and fell into a sound sleep about 5:30 
I woke at 9, and an hour later, Bruno 
Zirato, the orchestra’ S associate man- 
ager, telephoned and said, ‘You're go- 
ing to conduct’. 


“Shock and Excitement” 


“My first reaction was one of shock. 
I then became very excited over my 
unexpected debut and, I may add, not 
a little frightened. Knowing it would 
be impossible to assemble the orches- 
tra for a rehearsal on Sunday, I went 
over to Mr. Walter’s home and went 
over the scores with him. 

“T found Mr. Walter sitting up, 
wrapped in blankets, and he obligingly 
showed me just how he did it”. 

That Mr. Bernstein not only 
learned “how Mr. Walter did it”, but 
also profited from his earlier study 
and experience, described in these 
pages at the time of his appointment, 
was evident from the beginning of the 
concert. He displayed no nervousness 








84 Per Cent Sold Out 


ETROIT—Before the second con- 

cert of the re-organized Detroit 
Symphony was given on Oct. 28, the 
Masonic Temple Auditorium, seating 
nearly 5,000, was sold 84 per cent to 
season ticket holders which probably 
sets a record in orchestra subscription 
sales. It was necessary to make 
standing room available at the third 
concert on Nov. 4, when Robert Casa- 
desus was soloist. Karl Krueger is 


conductor of the new orchestra. 
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Leonard Bernstein 


except that of a naturally exhilarated 
young man with a pronounced temper- 
ament, and was obviously in complete 
control of the magnificent body of 
men, who seemed to be glad to give 
him their sympathetic assistance in 
his decisive hour. 

The orchestra had been well rou- 
tined in all of the program works 
except the “Meistersinger” Prelude 
which closed the list, having played 
at earlier concerts under Mr. Walter 
the Schumann Overture to “Man- 
fred”, Miklos Rozsa’s “Theme, Varia- 
tions and Finale” and Strauss’s “Don 
Quixote”, with Joseph Schuster and 
William Lincer as soloists. Whether 
the new hand at the helm impressed 
a great deal of its personality on the 
ensemble was difficult to tell in these 
circumstances. But it must be said 
that everything sounded, the orches- 
tral balance and nicety of detail were 
obvious and the works went along 
with a swing and a zest that were re- 
freshing. 


Uses No Baton 


Mr. Bernstein conducts without 
baton and uses his hands in a wealth 
of gesture, decidedly on the graphic 
side. One wonders a little if many ot 
these gestures were not as much for 
expressing the interpreter’ s own feel- 
ings about the music as much as for 
cue purposes to the players. But this 
is the exuberance of youth and emo- 
tion, and though distracting at times 
to the eye, apparently did not detract 
from his effectiveness. He was a slen- 
der figure on the podium, and ex- 
tracted every ounce of energy irom 
himself, also a natural phenomencn 
in the youth having his first big 
chance. 

He had a genuine ovation from the 
audience, which included his father and 
mother, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Bern- 
stein and his 12-year-old brother, Bur- 
ton, who, by a happy coincidence, 
had come from their home in Sharon, 
Mass., to visit. r. & &. 





Westchester Musicians Dinner 
Honors William Schuman 

The Westchester Musicians Dinner, 
arranged by the County Music Com- 
mittee, was held on Oct. 27 at the 
Westchester County Center, White 
Plains, and honored William Schu- 
man. The musical program included 
selections by Mary Gale Hafford, vio- 
linist; George Rasely, tenor, and a 
chorus directed by Hugh Ross which 
sang two of Mr. Schuman’s songs. 
Among the speakers were Peter W. 
Dykema, Douglas Moore, and Mr. 
Schuman. 





Kansas City Changes 
Orchestra Personnel 





Barera New Concertmaster — Van 
Vactor Comes from Chicago 
—Soloists Listed 

Kansas City.—A symphonic season 
replete with many subscription, pop- 
ular and children’s concerts, and guest 
artists, is to open with the first even- 
ing performance of the Kansas City 
Philharmonic, Dec. 8, under the baton 
of its new conductor, Efrem Kurtz. 
Ten regular subscription concerts will 
be alternated with a number of Sun- 
day afternoon popular concerts which 
have been so heavily attended in recent 
years. Mr. Kurtz has returned from 
New York for rehearsals after aug- 
menting the local group of orchestra 
men with a number of prominent mu- 
sicians from the East. Twenty women 
will be a part of the new personnel. 


Comes from Havana 


Orlando Barera, concertmaster and 
assistant conductor of the Havana 
Philharmonic for the past three sea- 
sons, has accepted the post of concert- 
master. Mr. Barera was born in 
Italy, studied with Georges Enesco 
in Paris, and made his American debut 
in Town Hall in 1936. He has had 
many concert and solo engagements 
both here and abroad, including ap- 
pearances with both the Boston Sym- 
phony under Koussevitzky, in 1937, 
and the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony under Barbirolli in 1938. 

Included in the partial list of guest 
artists to appear are: Arthur Rubin- 
stein, Jose Iturbi, Gregor Piatigorsky, 
Nathan Milstein, James Melton, Bidu 
Sayao, William Kapell, Andres Se- 
govia, Oscar Levant, and Jesus Maria 
Sanroma. 

The newly-formed executive com- 
mittee of the orchestra, headed by 
Vincent J. O’Flaherty, Jr., is moving 
the concerts from the Music Hall to 
the large Arena of the Municipal Au- 
ditorium as the members feel it will 
be easier to finance the season there 
as well as to lower the price scale. 

Not only does Kansas City consider 
itself fortunate in securing Efrem 
Kurtz as conductor but it is also proud 
of the fact that through him David 
Van Vactor, flutist and former assist- 
ant conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, will serve in the 
same capacities for the Philharmonic. 
As a composer, Van Vactor is also 
well known and has been successfully 
represented on programs both in 
America and abroad. He spent many 
years as assistant to the late Frederick 
Stock. 

Lucy PARROTT 


CASADESUS APPROVED 
IN MOZART CONCERTO 








César Franck’s Symphonic Varia- 
tions Also Performed— 
Krueger Applauded 


Derroit.—Robert Casadesus, pian- 
ist, presented a double feature when 
he appeared as soloist at the third con- 
cert of the Detroit Symphony’s 1943- 
44 season. 

First, the masterly French keyboard 
artist offered a stunningly sensitive 
interpretation of Mozart’s “Corona- 
tion” Concerto in D, K. 537. Espe- 
cially in the opening allegro was his 
diversified touch in evidence. Later, 
he gave a flowing performance of 





César Franck’s “Symphonic Varia- 
tions” for piano and orchestra. Sel- 
dom has a solo artist received such 
appreciative applause. 

The large audience greeted the re- 
vamped Detroit Symphony under 
Karl Krueger and the conductor’s 
lusty playing of MHandel’s “Water 
Music”, arranged by Harty. Mr. 
Krueger offered further Prokofieff’s 


“Classical” Symphony and the Pre- 
lude and Love Death from “Tristan 
and Isolde”. S. K 





Fritz Reiner 


Reiner Launches Season 
Of Pittsburgh Symphony 





Additions to Orchestra Total Fifty 
—Many Women Included— 
New Concertmaster 


PitrsBurRGH.—The Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony opened its season on Nov. 12 
under the direction of Fritz Reiner 
with many new players in every sec- 
tion. The concertmaster, Samuel 
Thaviu, is but one of the new names, 
there being approximately 50 new 
players. Among them, about a fifth 
of the personnel is now women. 

The program included Beethoven's 
“Leonore” Overture No. 3, MacDow- 
ell’s “Indian” Suite, and the Brahms 
First Symphony. In the brief time 
allotted the first rehearsals, Reiner has 
again demonstrated his masterly di- 
rection and stirred the new ensemble 
into a most promising orchestra for 
the season. There will be 16 evening 
and afternoon concerts, and among the 
soloists are Milstein, Menuhin, Ruth 
Posselt, Melchior and Rose Bampton 
for a Wagner program, Luboshutz 
and Nemenoff, Rubinstein, Beveridge 
Webster, Hofmann, Casadesus, and 
Piatigorsky. J. Frep LissFe_r 





Marian Anderson Marriage 
Announced 


Marian Anderson, Negro contralto, 
was married on July 17, at Bethel, 
Conn., to Orpheus H. Fisher, a New 
York architect. They are now living 
at Miss Anderson’s home near Dan- 
bury, Conn. Mr. Fisher, a native of 
Wilmington, Del., was employed for 
a time by Ballinger & Co. of Phila- 
delphia, and subsequently moved to 
New York. 











AS “MUSICAL AMERICA” WENT TO PRESS . Ses 


* The Los Angeles Philharmonic opened its season under its new 
conductor, Alfred Wallenstein, on Nov. 18. 

* The San Francisco Symphony launched its Winter series under 
Pierre Monteux on Nov. 19. Both openings will be reviewed in the 


next issue. 


* News was received of the death of Pietro Yon, composer and 
organist of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, on Nov. 22, after a long illness. 
An account of his career will be published in the next issue. 
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C O N C E R T sy * Tourel Makes Debut—Favorite Artists Return 


Jennie Tourel, Mezzo-soprano 


Erich Itor Kahn, accompanist. The 
Town Hall, Nov. 13, evening: 


Se SO”. oon dana stud oaeneen Stradella 

Recit. et Air Tendre from Cantata 
ey MPT ree Rameau 

“Air de Sextus’, from “Clemenza de 
OS ERE SE ERE oR: Mozart 


“Trois Poemes de Baudelaire’’..Debussy 


Rondo from ‘‘Cenerentola’”’....... Rossini 
“On the River Don’; “The Mush- 
DGGE”. x4, evewake dines t@ns Mussorgsky 
“It Was in the Early Spring’, 
Rimsky -Korsakoft 

GO: che ki a cocesans Rachmaninoff 
“The Flower’; “The Bells of 
ONE 6666 0n00seness Gretchaninoft 
“I Hate Music” (Five Kid Songs) (first 
New York performance)..... Bernstein 


“Music, When Soft Voices Die’ (first 


PETIOTMANCE) ...0 2.0200 cc0ees Diamond 
» |- | "getter sere Guarnieri 
_ i Sree badvoeden Nin 


To such supreme singing as the 
kind heard at Jennie Tourel’s first 
New York recital one listens with a 
sort of baffled incredulity. An earlier 
and better world may regularly have 
experienced vocalism so schooled, art 
so cultured, taste so faultless. Yet 
save amongst those with ideals and 
memories these qualities are as good 
as forgotten. And so Mme. Tourel 
becomes, as it were, a lovely evoca- 
tion, a throwback, an atavism. 

It is unthinkable that this artist 
should not henceforth become a steady 
recital favorite here. Her reception 
in Town Hall was electrical. The 
great and wholly representative gath- 
ering which listened to her was more 
than enthusiastic—it was gripped, one 
might say awed. It appeared at mo- 
ments under a spell. Yet this spell 
was exercised by nothing more than 
the agency of a superlative art acting 
through a sheer perfection of taste 
and technic. 

Jennie Tourel is as wholly in her 
element on the concert platform as on 
the operatic stage. Her natural gifts 
and her technical accomplishments are 
as richly adapted to the one as to the 
other. And in recital she is a past 
mistress of styles, of nuances, of sub- 
tle inflections, of emotional overtones. 

Year by year the sensuously lustrous 
voice, the tones of satin-velvet tex- 
ture, appear to take on a new beauty 
and communicative warmth, the scale 
to gain in evenness. Technic and ex- 
pression ideally balance and comple- 
ment each other. 

If this reviewer might indicate pref- 
erences, he would signalize as match- 
less and outstanding Debussy’s three 
Baudelaire settings, the various Rus- 
sian songs and that overwhelming 
piece of virtuoso singing, the Rondo 
from “Cenerentola”, in which Mme. 
Tourel’s vocalism and ornamental exe- 
cution suggested some of the legen- 
dary deeds of operatic history. And 
this, mark you, from a mezzo-so- 
orem... 

The accompaniments of Erich Itor 
Kahn were magnificently worthy of 
this great evening. P, 


Josef Lhevinne, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 7, evening: 


a re Bach-Busoni 
Nocturne in G; Five Etudes, Op. 10, 
Nos. 12 and 11, Op. 25, Nos. 6 and 


8, and - Te Se Sepgeegpeneee Chopin 
Sonata in Minor, Op. 58....... Searle 
“Cloches A travers les feuilles’’; 

ET Seo iin cos cicicune bussy 
“The Linden Tree”; “Hark, Hark 

TRO. devncenk uate Schubert- Liszt 


“Feux follets” ag o’ the Wisp”); 
“La Campanella” Liszt 


When Mr. Lhevinne is in as fine 
fettle as he was at this recital the 
characteristic excellence of his art are 
bound to be displayed to special ad- 
vantage. And so once again his hear- 
ers had opportunity to observe how 
his technical and tonal assets add up 
to a speed-with-clarity-and-beauty of 
peculiar fascination. The “Revolu- 
tionary” Etude, the study in double 
thirds and the C Sharp Minor etude 
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Jennie Tourel Maria Kurenko 


of Op. 10 were made memorable ex- 
amples of playing with the most 
minutely accurate definition at a 
breath-taking pace. This intriguing 
fluency also made child’s play of 
Liszt’s “Feux follets’ and “Campa- 
nella”. 

Rather faster tempos in general 
than are customary advantageously 
marked the performance of the Bach 
Chaconne, which, at the same time, 
had a fine dignity and breadth. As 
for the sonata, it received an essen- 
tially healthy and, of course, techni- 
cally impressive performance, if emo- 
tionally somewhat detached. The 
Scherzo and final Presto were the 
most effectively projected. The noc- 
turne was played too objectively and 
strictly to be communicative. The 
extras at the end, which began with 
Beethoven’s “Ecossaises”, ended with 
the Strauss-Schulz-Evler “Beautiful 
Blue Danube” Waltzes in response to 
the inevitable shouted demands, 


Tchaikovsky Memorial Concert 


Commemorating the 50th anniver- 
sary of the death of Tchaikovsky, a 
concert was given in Carnegie Hall on 
the afternoon of Nov. 13, by Maria 
Kurenko, soprano, and an instrumental 
trio consisting of Mischa Mischakoff, 
violin; Leonard Rose, cello, and Nadia 
Reisenberg, piano. The accompanist 
was Ivan Basilevsky. 

Mme. Kurenko sang with a full ap- 
preciation of the varied numbers pre- 
sented, not all of which were familiar. 
Her voice was most persuasive in 
lyrical works but her interpretative 
sense was invariably to the fore, mak- 
ing all the pieces offered of high in- 
terest and bringing prolonged applause 
from the audience so that there were 
many extras added. Between the song 
groups, the Trio, Op. 50, was very 
beautifully played by the instrumental- 
ists. D. 


Marian Anderson, Contralto 


Marian Anderson gave what was 
said to be her 35th New York concert 
on the evening of Nov. 3 in Carnegie 
Hall. It might have been her first, so 
far as the breath-taking loveliness of 
her voice and her impressive stage 
presence were concerned in their ef- 
fect upon the big audience. There are 
a few artists who conquer their audi- 
ences even before they begin to per- 
form and Miss Anderson is one of 
them. 

Much of her program, unfortunately, 
was not of a character to do full jus- 
tice to her highly individual gifts. 
Three 18th Century arias by Galuppi, 
Capua and Marcello, with which she 
began the evening, were too chastely 
classical for her rich tones, and the 
somber atmospheric delicacies of the 
Brahms cycle, “Vier ernste Gesainge”, 
were all but lost through the vastness 
of the auditorium and the distance of 
the listener from the singer. Of con- 
siderably more effect, therefore, were 
an aria from Gounod’s little known 
opera, “The Queen of Sheba”, and a 
group of French songs, three by 
Fauré and one each by Saint-Saéns 
and Ravel. As always, Miss Ander- 


Marian Anderson Josef Lhevinne 


son was in top form for a concluding 
group of Negro Spirituals. Franz 
Rupp provided his usual skillful ac- 
companiments. E. 


Wanda Landowska, Harpsichordist 
Town Hall, Nov. 6, afternoon: 


Two Magnificats .............. Pachelbel 
yl SS OR eee Bach 
Piano Sonata in D (K. 576)...... Mozart 


Sonatas: in E (Longo-Ricordi 23); in 
A (L. R. 132); in D (L. R. 461); in 
F Minor (L. R. 27); in F (L. R. 
384); in F Minor (L. R. 479)..Scarlatti 

Had each of the composers been 
present to play his own music at this 
memorable recital, the performances 
could scarcely have been more authen- 
tic or more convincing although Mme. 
Landowska’s performance of the Mo- 
zart Sonata was less an imitation than 
a recreation of the composer’s spirit. 
Exquisite tonal qualities, perfection of 
phrase, rhythmic grace marked her 
playing. 

Nothing on the program was more 
moving than the two simple Magnifi- 
cats of Pachelbel. Their transparent 
form and radiant serenity were per- 
fectly conveyed to the listener. In 
Bach’s D Major Toccata Mme. Lan- 
dowska achieved an overwhelming 
splendor. 

The six Scarlatti sonatas evoked a 
world in themselves. Never was 
there a trace of forcing or of senti- 
mentality in her playing. Here too, 
she seemed to have penetrated to the 
core of the music. Several encores 
were added. Se 


Collegiate Chorale 


Under the direction of its energetic 
and dramatic conductor, Robert Shaw, 
the Collegiate Chorale was heard in 
a program of modern English choral 
music in the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 6. There were works 
by Bax, Britten, Warlock, Walton, 
Delius, Vaughan Williams and sever- 
al others. While choral music is 
thought to be the special métier of 
British composers, there was little ma- 
terial here that would have seemed 
worthwhile without the dynamism of 
the Collegiate singers, their remark- 
able precision of intonation and en- 
semble, and the imaginative concep- 
tions of their young director. The 
more ambitious undertakings were 





Robert Shaw, Conductor of 
the Collegiate Chorale 


Stefan Auber 


Wanda Landowska 


Walton’s “Belshazzar’s Feast” and 
Willan’s “Missa Brevis.” 5 


Stefan Auber, Cellist 


Weighty tomes from the literature 
of the cello were given competent, if 
not greatly inspired, readings in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 1 
by Stefan Auber who had been with 
the Kolisch Quartet and later became 
solo cellist of the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony. The list included the Boc- 
cherini Concerto in B Flat, the Bach 
unaccompanied Suite in G, Beeth- 
oven’s Sonata in A, Op. 69, the rarely 
heard Debussy Sonata, and Saint- 
Saéns’s Concerto in A Minor. While 
Mr. Auber’s playing showed every 
evidence of the experienced and rou- 
tined musician, difficulties with intona- 
tion and a certain dryness of style fre- 
quently marred his interpretations. 
Erich Itor Kahn was at the piano. 


New Friends of Music 


In an atmosphere of the responsive 
expectancy that attends the opening 
of a sold-out subscription series, the 
New Friends of Music gave the first 
concert of its new season at Town 
Hall on the late afternoon of Nov. 7, 
inaugurating 16 programs to be de- 
voted to Beethoven. Two string quar- 
tets, the late E Flat, Op. 127, and the 
early G Major, Op. 18, No. 2, and the 
early Quintet in E Flat, Op. 16, for 
piano and wind instruments, consti- 
tuted the program. 

The first two works were played by 
the Busch Quartet, consisting of Adolf 
Busch and Gosta Andreasson, violins; 
Lotte Hammerschlag, viola, tempor- 
arily replacing the indisposed Karl 
Doktor, and Hermann Busch, cello, 
who brought to their task a spirit of 
communicative devotion and the mu- 
sicianly intelligence to be expected of 
them. The faster movements could 
have had more zest and virility but 
the eloquent beauty of the Adagio of 
Op 127 was projected in a way to 
make it one of the outstanding epi- 
sodes of the concert. 

Apart from this Adagio the high 
spot of the program for most of the 
audience was unboubtedly the quintet, 
for, while as music it is distinctly 
minor Beethoven, it is, nevertheless, 
fresh and grateful to hear when played 
so invigoratingly as it was on this oc- 
casion by Rudolf Serkin, at the piano, 
and Marcel Tabuteau, oboe; Ralph 
MacLean, clarinet; Sol Schoenbach, 
bassoon, and James Chambers, French 
horn. Cc 


Josef Piastro, Violinist 

Josef Piastro, heard here in former 
years as J. Piastro Borisoff, strove 
valiantly in the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 2, against two besetting 
evils—inordinately wet weather and a 
program of unfortunate length and 
heft. He began with the Elgar Con- 
certo in B Minor which ran for over 
forty minutes. There are composers 
who can be continuously interesting 


(Continued on page 14) 
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VARIOUS SOLOISTS 
VISIT CINCINNATI 


Music Series Presents List, 
Crooks, Primrose to 
Large Audiences 


CincinNnatiI.—Continuing their plan 
of offering “firsts” to Cincinnati audi- 
ences, the Matinee Musicale Club 
brought Staff Sgt. Eugene List to the 
Hall of Mirrors of the Netherland 
Plaza Nov. 2. 

The young pianist displayed a talent 
of remarkable proportions in the varied 
program which he offered. His in- 
terpretation of the modern group was 
by far his best work, but this is not 
to say that the balance of the program 
was not of exceptional quality. His 
modern group included works by 
Rachmaninoff, Shostakovich, Debussy 
and Ravel. 

The opening group was of the early 
period including a Busoni arrange- 
ment of a Bach Chorale, the Fugue 
in G Minor, the Schumann Sonata in 
G Minor, played superbly, three Men- 
delssohn numbers. 





Tenor and Violist 


Richard Crooks and William Prim- 
rose coupled their unusual talents to 
offer a program of exceptional appeal 
in Taft Auditorium on Nov. 3. Mr. 
Primrose made his initial appearance 
as viola soloist for this concert. 

The skill of Mr. Primrose was eas- 
ily discernible and the wonderful mel- 
lowness of the viola in such competent 
hands brought new beauty to the in- 
strument. Mr. Primrose included in 
his first group works by Bach, Benja- 
min, Foster, Mussorgsky, Schubert, 
and Paganini. The true artistry of 
his performance gave added impor- 
tance to the light numbers. 

Mr. Crooks’s portion of the pro- 
gram included works by Handel, Mar- 
tini, Fourdain and arias from “Andrea 
Chenier”, “Fedora” and “Le Roi 
d’Ys”; and a group of English songs. 
Throughout his portion of the pro- 
gram Mr. Crooks’s splendid voice and 
evident musicianship gave an added 
beauty to each of his chosen numbers. 

Accompanying Mr. Primrose at the 
piano was Harry Kauffmann, with 
Frederick Schauwecker as Mr. 
Crooks’s accompanist, each proving 
equal to the demands made upon him. 

VALERIA ADLER 





LOS ANGELES CROWDS 
GET VARIED PROGRAMS 





Chamber Music Trio, Don Cossacks, 
Szigeti, Enliven Fall Season 

Los ANGELES—The Hancock Trio 
of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, consisting of Anton Maaskoff, 
violin, John Crown, piano, and 
Stephen De'ak, cello, ‘was heard in re- 
cital in the University’s Hancock Hall 
on Oct. 13. The program included 
works by Beethoven, Brahms, and 
Toch. “Poems to Martha” by Joseph 
Haft, was sung by Edwin Dunning, 
baritone, and a Trio, also by Haft, 
was played by the trio, Lisa Minghetti, 
violin, and Cecel Bonvalot, viola. 

The trio can well be proud of its 
crisp enunciation, the clear line, the 
perfect balance, the mellow cello tone 
and the clean violin playing that was 
displayed. The capacity audience ap- 
plauded with enthusiasm. A repetition 
of the program was announced for 
the following week. 

The Don Cossacks gave a recital in 
the Philharmonic Auditorium on Oct. 
29, singing the usual program of arias, 
religious and folk songs. The chorus 
was in excellent form and left the 
large audience enchanted. 

On Oct. 26, Joseph Szigeti played 
to a well-filled Philharmonic Audi- 


torium for the benefit of the Hadassah 
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Society. The big work on the pro- 
gram was the Cesar Franck Sonata, 
a tired work given new life by Mr. 
Szigeti’s brilliant interpretation. As 
a tribute to the late Joseph Achron, 
the violinist played the composer’s 
“Stempe-yu” Suite, which proved to 
be one of his most characteristic works 
for the violin. The remainder of the 
program included works by Dvorak- 
Kreisler, Shostakovitch and Stravin- 
sky. Several encores were given. 


I. M. J. 


CINCINNATI HEARS 
RUBINSTEIN PLAY 


Soloist in Beethoven Concerto 
—Carmen Amaya Dancers 
Also Seen 


CINcINNATI.—Artur Rubinstein was 
the soloist with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony for its concerts in Music Hall 
Oct. 29 and 30, and played Bee- 
thoven’s Concerto No. 4 in G. It was 
a superb performance and the orches- 
tra, under Eugene Goossens’s direc- 
tion, gave the soloist its fullest sup- 
port. 

Walter Piston’s Suite from the Bal- 
let “The Incredible Flutist”, Brahms’s 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn, and 
Wagner’s Prelude to Act 3, Dance of 
the Apprentices and Procession of the 
Masters, from “The Mastersingers” 
closed the concert. 

The program for Nov. 5 and 6 was 
Carmen Amaya and her group. Some 
of the dancing was done with the or- 
chestra, and some with piano accom- 
paniment. Sabicas proved an artist 
with his guitar solo and Carmen 
Amaya and her company were best in 
the Spanish Folk Tune, “Grand Jota”. 
This was so enthusiastically applauded 
that it was repeated. In the Gypsy 
Fiesta, Carmen Amaya demonstrated 
the wonderful control she has and the 
dances from DeFalla’s “El Amor 
Brujo” were a splendid climax. 

VALERIA ADLER 








JANSSEN GROUP HEARD 





New Copland Suite, Mozart Con- 
certo Included on Program 

PASADENA.—The Pasadena Coleman 
Chamber Concerts opened on Oct. 17 
with a recital by the Werner Janssen 
Chamber Players at the Playhouse. 
The program included a work by 
Aaron Copland, the Mozart Bassoon 
Concerto, Kenneth Lowman, soloist, 
the Bach Brandenburg Concerto No. 
2 in F, an excerpt from Tchaikovsky’s 
“Serenadé for Strings’ and Haydn’s 
D Major Symphony. 

Mr. Janssen presented: his concert- 
master, Eudice Shapiro, Harold 
Lewis, flutist, John Clyman, trum- 
peter, and Norma Drury, pianist, in 
the Bach number, all of whom played 
with precision and style. “Quiet City” 
by Aaron Copland, scored for trumpet, 
English horn and strings, gave Charles 
Strickfaden opportunity to display his 
fine technique and interpretive ability. 
The suite is written in the sparse 
modern idiom and has a haunting qual- 
ity created by the composer’s original 
manner of combining the various in- 
strumental textures. 

Kenneth Lowman, the young bas- 
soonist heard in the Mozart Con- 
certo, played with beautiful tone and 
a natural sense of phrasing. A ca- 
pacity audience showed its apprecia- 
tion. a” ee 


Byron Cantrell to Make Debut 
at Carnegie Chamber Hall 
Byron Cantrell, young American 
conductor, will make his New York 
debut with the New York Little Sym- 
phony at the Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 26. Mr. 


PHILADELPHIA OPERA ON 





TOUR 





All Aboard! In the Traveling Opera Group Are Ezra Rachlin, Associate Conductor 

(Left); Jean Handzlik; Marie Montain; Thomas Edwards; Brenda Miller; Jayne 

Cozens; David Hocker, Manager (Back Row Center); Robert Stuart; Betty Baker; 

Sylvan Levin, Artistic Director and Conductor (Front Center); John de Surra; Alice 
Howland; Gilbert Russell and Joseph Laderoute 


PHILADELPHIA, 

HE Philadelphia Opera Company 
bade a temporary farewell to the 
Quaker City on Oct. 15, starting the 
busiest touring season in its history, 
with more than 100 performances in 
81 cities throughout the United States 
and Canada scheduled. Between Oct. 
18 and Nov. 20 the group had 18 en- 
gagements out-of-town, including seven 
in Canada. The road repertory com- 
prises “The Bat,” “Carmen” and “The 
Barber of Seville,” all in English. 
The traveling organization consists of 
70 singers and instrumentalists in ad- 
dition to musical and production staffs 


and all scenery and properties are be- 
ing carried, although only regular 
train accommodations are employed. 
The company will concentrate its 
Philadelphia performances into a fort- 
night at the Erlanger Theater from 
Nov. 29 to Dec. 11, operas in addition 
to those mentioned to be “Faust”, 
“Tosca” and “Iolanthe”’, the last two 
new to the repertory and scheduled 
for entirely fresh productions with sets 
by John Harvey. After the Christ- 
mas holidays there will be another tour 
lasting nearly three months and taking 
in the Middle West and the South. 
W.E. S. 





MMC 


Cantrell is one of two young musicians 
selected by Joseph Barone, director 
of the organization, after nation-wide 
auditions. He will conduct works by 
Byrd and Mozart as well as a com- 
position of his own. 


MILWAUKEE WELCOMES 
CHICAGO ORCHESTRA 








Annual Visit Includes Two Concerts 
Under Direction of Defauw 
and Lange 

MILWAUKEE.—The Chicago Sym- 
phony began its annual Milwaukee 
visits with concerts on Nov. 1 and 15. 
The first evening served to introduce 
Désiré Defauw, the new conductor 
of the orchestra, whom the audience 
welcomed with enthusiasm. The pro- 
gram included the Overture to “Eg- 


mont,” Dance Suite by Couperin- 
Strauss, orchestral fragments from 
Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloe” and 


Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony. 

On the 15th, Hans Lange conducted 
the Beethoven Fourth Symphony as 
the major work of the evening. Mr. 
Lange gave it a fine reading and, in 
any case, one knows what to expect 
from Dr. Stock’s men when a Bee- 
thoven work is on the program. In 
Debussy’s “L’aprés-midi d’un faune,” 
Ernest Liegl, first flutist, distinguished 
himself. A group of four dances by the 
contemporary Polish composer, Alex- 
ander Tansman who is not as yet very 
well-known here, a symphonic poem 
by Honegger and Schumann’s “Man- 
fred” Overture completed the program. 


A.R.R. 





Los Angeles Critics’ Circle Formed 


A Los Angeles Music Critics’ Cir- 
cle has been formed. 


The members 


are Florence Lawrence, Los Angeles 
Examiner, Richard Drake Saunders, 
Hollywood Citizen News; Carl Bron- 
son, Los Angeles Herald-Express; 
Mildred Martin, Los Angeles Daily 
News; Hal Crain, Christian Science 
Monitor; Alfred Price Quinn, B’nai 
Brith Messenger and Vernon Steele 
of the Pacific Coast Musician with 
Isabel Morse Jones of the Los An- 
geles Times, local correspondent for 
MusicaL AMERICA, as chairman. 


I. M. J. 





NEW IOWA ORCHESTRA 





Waterloo Ensemble of 36 to Make 
Its Debut 


WartTERLOO, Iowa.—A new Waterloo 
symphony orchestra will play its first 
concert here on Nov. 26, at the Tav- 
ern on the Green. Thirty-six non- 
professional and professional musi- 
cians of Waterloo, and the nearby 
town of Cedar Falls, will offer ten 
“Pop” concerts under the direction 
of Jeannette Scheerer of Cedar Falls, 
associate conductor of the New 
Orleans Summer Pop Concert Or- 
chestra, and formerly clarinetist with 
the Chicago Civic Orchestra. Once a 
member of the New Jersey Sym- 
phony, Miss Scheerer has studied in 
Paris, Berlin, Switzerland and Vienna. 

Guest artists will appear on the 
programs, which will include the 
presentation of a number of Viennese 
waltzes never before heard in the 
United States. The Waterloo Junior 
Chamber of Commerce will sponsor 
this orchestra, which replaces the old 
one, disbanded recently for the dura- 
tion, because so many of its musician- 
members were in the armed forces. 


ake 
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Great singing careers 
can begin at home! 


Columbia Records Presents 
The Queena Mario 
School of Singing 


A new recorded home-study course 


by Queena Mario ... one of our 
greatteachers ... for years a Metro- 
politan star ...now onthe staff of the 
Juilliard Graduate School of Music. 


dre you perhaps one of the great sing- 
ers of tomorrow? Must you study at home 
today—for financial reasons or because 
good teachers are not accessible? 


For you, as well as for those who wish 
to supplement the voice classes they are 
now attending, Queena Mario, in collab- 
oration with Columbia Records, presents 
a unique home-study course. 


This is a complete course for young 
singers who aspire to concert, opera, 
radio, or motion picture work. It con- 
sists of a comprehensive book of instruc- 
tions and two albums of Columbia rec- 
ords—all in a handsome slip case. The 
records provide the type of invaluable 
direction by Madame Mario herself which 
you would receive in her studio . . . and 
also eliminate the need for a piano, by 
providing accompaniments. 


A famous singer herself, Mme. Mario 
numbers among the famous artists who 
have studied with her: Helen Jepson, 
Nadine Conner, Edward Kane, John 
Baker, and Natalie Bodanya. Now you, 
too, can study under Mme. Mario—and at 
a fraction of what such a course would 
cost in the studio! 


There are 6 courses—for 6 types of 
voice . . . two types of soprano; mezzo- 
soprano or contralto; two types of tenor; 
and baritone. Send for complete informa- 
tion, with the coupon below! 





Columbia Recording Corporation, 
Dept. A-3, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Kindly send me, at no cost to myself, full 
information regarding the Queena Mario 
School of Singing home-study course de- 
signed for the following type of voice: 


Soprano[] Contralto[] Tenor{) Baritone[J 
ee ea Sa 
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Concerts in Manhattan 


(Continued from page 12) 
for forty minutes together, but Elgar 
is not one of them. Then came the 
great unaccompanied Sonata in D 
Minor of Bach which ends with the 
famous Chaconne, .Chausson’s “Po- 
éme”’, Ysaye’s Fourth Sonata and a 
group of six short works. Constantly 
stretching strings undoubtedly threw 
the violinist off his form, but he man- 
aged to disclose a tone of some size 
and sweetness, considerable technical 
ability and a rather individual style. 
Vladimir Padwa was the accompanist. 


R. 


Miklos Schwalb, Pianist 


A program devoted to the works of 
Liszt and Debussy was presented by 
Miklos Schwalb, pianist, in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 5. Mr. 
Schwalb had the manual dexterity re- 
quired by such examples of Liszt as 
the B Minor Sonata and “Sposalizio,” 
but there was a lack of complete sym- 
pathy with the half-lights and subtle 
sophistications of the Suite “Berga- 
masque” and four preludes of Debussy. 
In general, the fine opportunity for 
basic distinctions between the styles of 
two of the most effective writers for 
the piano was missed and, therefore, 
the purpose of this odd pairing was 
not made clear. Greater restraint will 
do much for the work of this obvious- 
ly gifted performer. 


Irene Rosenberg, Pianist 


Irene Rosenberg, of Brooklyn, who 
made her professional debut four years 
ago at the age of 12, gave her fourth 
Town Hall piano recital on the after- 
noon of Nov. 7. It was in composi- 
tions by Chopin, Granados and Liszt 
that the talented young pianist made 
her best impression on this occasion 
as she revealed in them a much more 
spontaneous and, therefore, convinc- 
ing response to the music than in the 
earlier classics. 

She was on especially congenial ter- 
ritory in such things as Liszt’s D Flat 
Etude, played with a warmth of feel- 
ing and a musical understanding and 
poetic effect scarcely foreshadowed in 
the previous performances of Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue, Mo- 
zart’s Sonata in D (K. 576) and Bee- 
thoven’s 32 Variations. These were 
technically fluent and clean-cut but of 
only superficial perception as to musi- 
cal significance and essential style. 
Substantial promise was evidenced, 
however, for the young recitalist’s 
subsequent development. 


Constance Keene, Pianist 

As one of the two pianists to win 
the Naumburg Foundation recital 
awards for this season, Constance 
Keene, a young Brooklynite, appeared 
in Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Nov. 8, in a program opening with a 
transcription of the Bach Organ Toc- 
cata and Fugue in D Minor and a 
Brahms group and featuring the Cho- 
pin Sonata in B Minor. Later came 


Debussy’s “Suite pour le piano”, “The 
Swan” by Saint-Saéns-Godowsky and 





Miklos Schwalb Irene Rosenberg 


the elaborate Weinberger - Chasins 
“Schwanda Fantasy”. 

To this list the young pianist 
brought facile fingers and the results 
of earnest response to instruction and 
conscientious application. Her tone 
was of pleasing quality when not 
forced and there were many musical 
details in her playing of her various 
numbers. Of imagination or pro- 
nounced musical personality, however, 
there was not very much evidence, nor 
was convincing understanding of es- 
sential style revealed. The Chopin 
sonata seemed to be beyond her ken at 
present, and a lack of rhythmic resili- 
ence marred the technically well nego- 
tiated “Schwanda” Fantasy, whereas 
“The Swan” was played with an ad- 
mirably smooth, floating effect. .. 


Stell Andersen, Pianist 


This recital was for the benefit of 
Camp Little Norway, and attracted an 
audience of size. Appropriately, Miss 
Andersen began her program with a 
group by Grieg, arrangements of 
Norse Folk music, which seemed in- 
terminably long. The second group 
was by Rachmaninoff, Villa-Lobos, 
Philipp, Lao Chih-Cheng, Ireland, 
Chavez and McBride. The closing 
group was the entire book of Chopin 
Etudes, Op. 25. 

Miss Andersen’s playing commands 
respect by its fluency and obvious 
musicianship. Her tone is better in 
mesza voce passages than in loud ones 
and some bad pedaling resulted in lack 
of clarity. She had a tremendous suc- 
cess with her audience. Between the 
second and third sections a film enti- 
tled “Wings for Norway” made by the 
Norse Air Force was shown. Fi. 


Carlos Alexander, Bass-Baritone 


Paul Weiner, accompanist, Michael 
Kuttner, violin, and Oliver Edel, cello, 
assisting. New York Times Hall, 
Nov. 8, evening: 


Aria from Cantata 83; “Consider, O 
my Soul” from “St. John Passion”; 
Aria from Cantata 178............ Bach 

Songs from “Die Schéne Magelone”’, 
“Traun, Bogen und Pfeil’; “‘Ruhe, 
Sussliebchen”; “Muss es eine Tren- 
nung geben”; “So willst du des 
BEE” ckadcccovenssuanadeseect Brahms 

“Fliedermonolog” ; ‘‘Wahnmonolog” 
from “Die Meistersinger”’....Wagner 

Invocation of Helena and Faust’s Res- 
olution from “‘Doktor Faust’’... Busoni 

“*Wandersong”’ Menotti 

“A Birthday Present’’.......... Kuttner 

“Eyes that I Last Saw in Tears”’, 

Noel Sokoloff 

“The Blacksmith’s Sorrow’”’, 

Carlos Alexander 


Mr. Alexander has been heard be- 
fore by New York audiences. A 
singer of definite musicianship and 
intelligence, he commands interest 
more by these qualities and his inter- 
pretative ability than by beauty of 
tone or ease of production. The Bach 
numbers, with piano, violin and cello, 
were interestingly presented and al- 
though the “Magelonen Lieder” of 
Brahms are not that composer’s most 
interesting songs, they were well pro- 
jected. The “Meistersinger” episodes 


Constance Keene Michael Zadora 











Stell Andersen, with Lt. Per Host of the 
Royal Norwegian Air Force 


were less striking and the Busoni 
pieces, having, it was stated, their first 
New York hearing, were interesting 
as such. The final group in English, 
all “first times”, were well worth 
while, the Sokoloff song being espe- 
cially attractive. Mr. Alexander’s 
audience received him with enthusi- 
asm. 


Michael Zadora, Pianist 


Michael Zadora, pianist, one of the 
comparatively few Busoni pupils, re- 
appeared in recital at Town Hall on 
the evening of Nov. 8, presenting a 
program of traditional character. A 
Scarlatti Sonata, the Prelude, Fugue 
and Allegro in E Flat by Bach and 
the Bach-Busoni Toccata in C led up 
to the Schubert Sonata in B Flat 
(posthumous), followed by a “Paga- 
ninesco” by Busoni, transcriptions by 
Liszt and Tausig, Liszt’s “St. Francis 
Preaching to the Birds” and Rhap- 
sodie No. 11. 

As on previous occasions, Mr. Za- 
dora demonstrated that he possesses 
exceptionally agile fingers, which, com- 
bined with the bright quality of tone 
that he produces, enabled him to meet 
the Lisztian exactions of the closing 
group with particularly brilliant effect. 
His best results musically were 
achieved in his structurally large-scale 
performance of the Bach-Busoni Toc- 
cata, the different sections being held 
firmly in a well-unified concept. The 
Schubert Sonata, on the other hand, 
was marred by rhythmic aberrations 
and the limited range of dynamics ob- 
servable elsewhere as well. Several 
numbers were added at the end to ap- 
pease an obviously deeply impressed 
audience. 


Russian Trio 


The finer graces and the more cul- 
tivated nuances of chamber music 
playing can scarcely be said to have 
predominated in the performances of 
the Russian Trio, heard in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 10. Nev- 
ertheless, the work of this Chicago 
ensemble, whose members are Nina 
Mesirow - Minchin, piano, Michael 
Wilkomirski, violin, and Ennio Bolog- 
nini, cello, has a certain relish and 


(Continued on page 29) 
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COLUMBUS ENJOYS 
OPERATIC VARIETY 


“Faust”, “Carmen” and Her- 
bert Operettas Sung— 
Many Concerts 


Co_tumsBus—Columbus audiences are 
patronizing five concert series this 
year as well as a number of inde- 
pendent concerts. The Women’s Mu- 
sic Club, the Civic concert series, 
Capital University, the Columbus or- 
chestra and the Symphony Club of 
Central Ohio all report satisfactory 
seat sales. 

Two operas have been heard re- 
cently , the Charles Wagner company 
in “Baust” and the Philadelphia Opera 
company in “Carmen”. The leads in 
“Faust” were taken by Maxine Stell- 
man, William Hain, Nicola Moscona 
and Mona Bradford. Giuseppe Bam- 
voschek conducted and Désiré Defrére 
was stage manager. Accompanied by 
a fine orchestra, they gave an excel- 
lent performance. 

“Carmen” was sung in English and 
directed by Ezra Rachlin. Alice How- 
land sang the title role, with Joseph 
Laderoute as Don José, Branda Miller 
as Micaela and John DeSurra as the 
Toreador. 

Eileen Farrell, soprano, made a 
good impression in her Memorial Hall 
concert, Nov. 2. She was presented 
by the Women’s Music Club with 
Helmuth Baerwald as accompanist. 

A capacity house greeted Fritz 
Kreisler when he appeared under aus- 
pices of Herman Amend and William 
Hast. Oscar Levant also under their 
auspices gave an unconventional but 
entertaining performance. 

Two local groups have given oper- 
etta performances this past month. 
The Gateway Players presented Vic- 
tor Herbert’s “Mlle. Modiste” at the 
Hartman theatre. Parke Cushnie, 
producer, Edward Hipple, conductor, 
and Ruth Russell, stage manager, each 
managed his own part in the proceed- 
ings with utmost efficiency. Leading 
parts were sung by Myrtle Ross 
Keith, Jean Lambert, Paul Martin, 
Joseph Carney and Dorothy Keller. 

Herbert’s “Fortune Teller” was per- 
formed by the Grand Opera Club at 
Central high school, directors being 
Margaret Crawford and William 
Steinhauer and _ principals Mary 
Springer Terry, Rose Graham, James 
Schlader and Richard Wilson. 


The Cincinnati Symphony under 
Eugene Goossens played here Nov. 9 
and had as soloist James Melton, who 
sang arias and songs and was received 
with enthusiasm. 

Tito Guizar and his Pan American 
Ensemble gave a colorful review Nov. 
9 at Memorial Hall. 

VIRGINIA BRAUN KELLER 








PITTSBURGH GROUPS 
INAUGURATE SEASON 





Local Concert Society, Carroll Glenn, 
Wagner Opera Group and Pitts- 
burgh Opera Heard 


PirrspurGH.—The newly organized 
Pittsburgh Concert Society, devoted 
to the presentation of local artists, 
gave its first concert Nov. 9, with 
Edith Canter Lazear, soprano, and 
Armand Basile, pianist, as soloists. 
Artists for this course were chosen by 
Franz Bornschein, J. Warren Erb 
and Vernon Hammond as out-of-town 
judges, there being four concerts with 
an extra session for artist students to 
be chosen later. The concerts are to 
be given in Carnegie Music Hall, the 
first evening demonstrating a real en- 
thusiasm for the project. 

The Young Men and Women’s He- 
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“Fidelio” Ensemble in Buenos Aires 


AUMETNNNNAIENLHT tion 
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Wermer 


Shown in the Colon Opera Production of Beethoven's Opera Are Emanuel List, 
Lauritz Melchior, Rose Bampton and Herbert Janssen 


Po 


brew Association opened its musical 
series with Carroll Glenn, in violin 
recital. She had a well earned ova- 
tion, playing a Vieuxtemps Concerto, 
a Bach Sonata, Ravel’s “Tzigane” and 
a group of miniatures. 

May Beegle’s Star Course had two 
brilliant houses, a performance of 
“Faust” under Charles L. Wagner’s 
direction bringing Mack Harrell espe- 
cially to the fore, and a recital by 
Fritz Kreisler, which presented the 
artist in better form than in many 
years. 

The Pittsburgh Opera Society gave 
a performance of Verdi's “Masked 
Ball” in Foster Memorial Hall show- 
ing improvement in general manage- 
ment pe pet and actors. }. Fede 





Second Event of Piano Series Finds 
Brailowsky in Brilliant Form 


NewarkK—Another capacity audi- 
ence, such as the Griffith Music Foun- 
dation seems regularly to be able to 
attract, filled the Mosque Theatre the 
afternoon of Noy. 14 to hear Alexan- 
der Brailowsky’s second recital in the 
Piano Series. Mr. Brailowsky’s play- 
ing leaned to clarity and rhythmic im- 
pulse, but a little romantic warmth 
would not have been amiss. 

The pianist’s performances took on 
a highly individual character, partic- 
ularly well suited to Chopin’s E Flat 
Waltz and the A Flat Polonaise. The 
recital opened with a rather over- 
stuffed transcription of Vivaldi’s fa- 
miliar Concerto Grosso in D Minor, 
followed by Scarlatti’s Pastorale in 
E Minor and Capriccio in E, played 
with crispness and charm. A brilliant 
and clearly defined performance of 
Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques, a 
Chopin group, and several numbers 
by Rachmaninoff, Falla, Fauré and 
Schubert completed the program. Half 
a dozen encores were given. P. G. 





Traubel, Arrau Delight 
in Buffalo Series 
BurFraLo.—The Zorah B. Berry art- 
ist series has brought concerts by 
Nathan Milstein, Helen Traubel, and 
Claudio Arrau. Mr. Milstein’s con- 


Milstein, 


cert was a rare evening. Miss Trau- 
bel’s beautiful 
cianly 
hundreds of local admirers. 


voice and her musi- 
interpretations entranced her 
Mr. Ar- 


rau’s first Buffalo appearance aroused 
much interest and he was received 
with enthusiasm. Mrs. Berry’s con- 
certs for the next few weeks will bring 
to Kleinhans Music Hall, John 
Charles Thomas, the Gen. Platoff Don 
Cossack Chorus; the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra under Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky, and the First Piano 
Quartet. a> Se ae 


CONCERT SEASON 
OPENS ON COAST 


Don Cossacks, Lawrence, 
Elman, Draper and Adler 
Among Visiting Artists 


San FrAncisco—Opening the fall 
season, the General Platoff Don Cos- 
sacks appeared at the War Memorial 
Opera House for a special concert 
under the sponsorship of .the Opera 
Association. The audience was small 
but the program of sacred, secular 
and folk songs was cordially received. 

Another pre-series_ recital by 
Mischa Elman was presented by Cali- 
fornia Concerts, Inc., on Nov. 4. The 
violinist was in superb form, playing 
with tonal beauty and uncommon fi- 
delity. Leopold Mittman was his ex- 
cellent accompanist. 


Another special concert presented 
Paul Draper and Larry Adler on 
Nov. 6, who drew a capacity audience 
to the Opera House and kept it en- 
chanted for considerably more than 
two hours. The superb musicianship 
of Larry Adler as demonstrated in 
compositions ranging from Bach to 
Boogie-Woogie was matched by the 
equally superb skill of the dancer. Ar- 
thur Ferrante was the assisting pian- 
ist. 

The Opera Association’s concert 
series opened officially Nov. 10 with 
a recital by Marjorie Lawrence. The 
soprano sang more beautifully than 
she had in her previous opera per- 
formances here, and won new admira- 
tion, not only for her indomitable 
spirit, but for her vocal and musical 
artistry. Gordon Manley shared the 
applause with Miss Lawrence as ac- 
companist and as assisting soloist. 

Marjory M. FISHER 
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Diamond Jubilee 
S IXTY years ago, the Metropolitan Opera 
House first opened its doors in a bid to 
become America’s leading operatic theater. 
Today, celebrating its Diamond Jubilee, the 
Metropolitan finds itself the leading operatic 
theater not only of America, but of the world. 

At three-score, the Metropolitan is a the- 
ater with a brilliant and distinguished past, 
the glories of which are well known and need 
no rehearsal here. The future, we think, is 
a matter of greater moment. 

Happily, there is no inclination at the 
Metropolitan today to rest on its laurels or 
to retire into genteel senility. The manage- 
ment barely pauses to recall the golden days 
of the de Rezkes, Melba, Nordica, Caruso 
and all the other great whose names are 
written large in its history, in its eagerness 
to get on with the next 60 years. 


T is not news that the Metropolitan has 
metamorphosed in the last decade from a 

kind of social club for the “400” of New 
York City into a bona fide musical institution 
whose benefits and influences are felt in every 
community in this country and throughout 
the hemisphere. The matinee radio broad- 
casts, the fine work of the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild and a new civic awareness on 
the part of the management have co-operated 
to bring this change about. 

But this nationalization of the Metropoli- 
tan is fraught with even greater significance 
than may generally be recognized. It places 
in the hands of the Metropolitan vast poten- 
tial powers of leadership and initiative affect- 
ing the whole realm of contemporary music. 

It implements great projects for the ex- 
pansion of operatic activity over the nation; 
for the training and development of the com- 
ing generation of American singers, con- 
ductors, instrumentalists, dancers, stage 
technicians, etc.; for the sponsorship of con- 
temporary creative talent, and for many 
other urgent undertakings for the further- 
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ance of American music which hitherto have 
been only the dreams of a few idealists. 

With these great powers go equally great 
responsibilities. Let the councilors of our 
“national opera house” build wisely and 
securely. Let their goal be as lofty as their 
opportunity. Then, come another anniver- 
sary, we shall see a celebration in which all 
America will participate. 


Welcome Back, Detroit Symphony! 
E offer our heartiest congratulations 
to the people of Detroit and their 

musical leaders upon the reorganization of 

the Detroit Symphony and we wish the or- 
chestra every success in its new career which 
began so auspiciously under the baton of 

Karl Krueger on Oct. 21. 

It was, of course, unthinkable that Amer- 
ica’s fourth city should continue long with- 
out a symphonic organization of the first 
rank. It also was inconceivable that the 
Herculean labors and accomplishments of 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who conducted the or- 
chestra virtually from its beginning until his 
death in 1936, should go for nothing. As- 
sisted by Victor Kolar, Gabrilowitsch in 
1919 took hold of thé little band of musicians 
that called itself the Detroit Symphony but 
enjoyed little more than minor local cele- 
brity, and nurtured it on his genius through 
the years of its growth until it emerged, at 
length, one of the finest orchestral bodies in 
this country. 

Gabrilowitsch and those associated with 
him in the building of the Detroit Symphony 
can well serve as models for the artistic de- 
velopment of the new“orchestra and for the 
new leaders who will have a hand in fashion- 
ing the orchestra of the future. Nothing less 
than perfection was sufficient for the great 
pianist-conductor. 

From the financial viewpoint, it must be 
recognized that, while Detroit is one of our 
largest cities, it is not as firmly anchored 
economically as some of the others. Detroit 
is a “boom” town. In ‘periods of prosperity, 
money flows freely in that great industrial 
center. In slack periods, it is likely to be 
among the communities-that are hardest hit. 

It behooves the new Symphony sponsors, 
therefore, to make certain this time that local 
economic fluctuations shall not have the 
power to destroy what their vision and toil 
have created. Taking a long view of their 
project, let them plan.carefully and soundly 
for the future. Let them equal and surpass 
the achievements of an illustrious past. 

To the Detroit Symphony, and to Mr. 
Krueger, we bid Godspeed. 
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From the Terrace of Their Home on the Edge of 

the Desert, the Duo-Pianists Vronsky and Babin 

Take a Last Look Across the Valley Before Their 
Concert Tour 


Vitya Vronsky and Victor Babin, seen above at 
their New Mexico home, Piano Ranch, gave a 
War Bond concert in nearby Santa Fe before leav- 
ing, sold some $50,000 in bonds, with the lowest 
seat priced at $25. Recently made an 
auxiliary fireman in New York, Lauritz Melchior 
turned right around and put out the musical fire 
on the radio program, Basin Street Chamber Mu- 
sic Society, with some wet crooning in imitation 
of Bing Crosby, Frank Sinatra and Eddie Can- 
tor... . Fritz Reiner of the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony celebrated the 21st anniversary of his first 
arrival in the United States in September. . . . 
Music, like murder, will out, thinks Reginald 
Stewart, Baltimore conductor, who, at the age of 
eight, so yearned to play his father’s French horn 
that he persuaded his mother to open the trunk 
in which it was locked whenever papa was out 
of the house. 


Gleanings from “Spotlights on the Stars,” the 
new book of Metropolitan Opera personalities 
put out by the Opera Guild and quoted by its 
author, Mary Ellis Peltz, at the Guild luncheon 
with a real spotlight on each singer singled 
out. ... John Charles Thomas calls his yacht 
Masquerader because living aboard her makes 
him and his wife feel like rich people—“which 
we're not” . . . the motto over his mantel says 
“Let’s Be Ourselves”. Zinka Milanov’s only 
superstition is kissing her husband before each 
opera performance. ... Stella Roman has a 
collection of samples of water from every im- 
portant body of water in the vicinity of her 
travels . . . took some trouble to get her a 
bottle of H.O from Fort McHenry when she 
sang in Baltimore . . . a sailor finally brought 
it. Frederick Jagel’s collection is of firearms— 
“but not to dispose of other tenors.” Arthur 
Carron cherishes stamps, is particularly proud 
of a collection from the Solomon Islands. 


From opera to supper club—a long jump. Anna- 
mary Dickey made it, and will work the “night 
shift at the Wedgewood Room in the Waldorf 
Astoria after Metropolitan performances. . . . 
Risé Stevens rejoins the opera after another Hol- 
lywood trek, this time to make “Going My Way” 
with Bing Crosby at Paramount. . . . Robert 
Brink replacing Richard Bonelli at matinees of 
“The Waltz King” in Chicago. 


Honors department: Mrs. P. O. Griffith of 
Newark a new honorary doctorate of Letters, 
from Upsala College, N. J. C. Gordon Wedertz, 
organist and business manager of the Chicago 
Musical College, received the 33rd Degree in 
Masonry—he also edits the College Journal. 


Mr. and Mrs. Salvatore Baccaloni celebrated 
their 15th wedding anniversary on Nov. 17. Con- 
gratulations in crystal to the Metropolitan basso- 
buffo and his wife. 
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PHILADELPHIA FORMS 
PENSION FOUNDATION 





Annual Sum by Orchestra Associa- 
tion, Individual Gifts and Con- 
certs to Swell Fund 

PHILADELPHIA.—A new pension 
plan has been announced by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra Association with 
the formation of the Pension Founda- 
tion of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
The Association will contribute $11,- 
000 annually and the individual musi- 
cians of the orchestra will give $100 
each per year. Other funds will be 
raised through a series of concerts 
open only to associate members of the 
Foundation who contribute sums rang- 
ing from $5 to $1,000. The money ac- 
cumulated will be put into an annuity 
trust to provide adequate retirement 
incomes for older members of the or- 
chestra. Charles Berwin is chairman 
of the new Foundation and Harl Mc- 
Donald, manager of the orchestra, 
secretary. Representing the board of 
directors of the Orchestra Association 
are Samuel R. Rosenbaum and Philip 
Staples. Musicians on the Founda- 
tion Committee are Sol Schoenbach, 
Henry Schmidt and Marcel Tabuteau. 

The first of the special concerts is 
set for Dec. 22 with Eugene Ormandy 
leading a Brahms program. Nathan 
Milstein and Gregor Piatigorsky will 
be soloists. At later concerts and re- 
citals under Foundation auspices art- 
ists and groups volunteering their 
services will include Salvatore Bacca- 
loni, Alexander Brailowsky, Richard 
Crooks, Nelson Eddy, Carroll Glenn, 
Benny Goodman, Roland Hayes, Ja- 
scha Heifetz, Bronislaw Huberman, 
Andre Kostelanetz, Fritz Kreisler, 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, Thomas 
Mann, Lauritz Melchior, Jan Peerce, 
Lily Pons, Paul Robeson, Rudolf Ser- 
kin, Gladys Swarthout, John Charles 
Thomas, Alec Templeton, Helen 
Traubel, Efrem Zimbalist, the Buda- 
pest String Quartet, the Curtis String 
Quartet and the American Society of 
Ancient Instruments. 


Bach Circle Announces Plans for 
Seventh Season 


The Bach Circle of New York, 
under the direction of Yella Pessl, 
harpsichordist, announces its plans for 
the coming season, the seventh since 
its organization. Two concerts will be 
given in the Town Hall on Monday 
evenings, Jan. 3 and April 17. Par- 
ticipating artists include the English 
Duo, Mildred Hunt-Wummer, Mit- 
chell Miller, Janos. Scholz, John 
Wummer, The Coolidge Quartet, 
Yella Pessl, and others. Interesting 
features in addition to Bach works, 
will be the first performance of two 
old works, Francois Couperin’s “L’Es- 
pagnole”, from “Les Nations”, and 
“Se tu non lasci amore” by Handel. 


Kor Christmas 


A 
jolly 
good way 
to remember 
your friends 
and relatives this 
Christmas is to 
give gift subscriptions 
of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
ideal for musicians and 
lovers of music. This will be 
remembered for the year. 
Each gift will be announced 
over your name on a beauti- 
ful three oo card. 
tH] 





Check your Xmas list now 
and send the names to us. 


One Year Subscription . . $3.00 
TWO GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS, $5.00 
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MUSICAL 


What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


AMERICA for November, 1923 











HOW THEY SPENT VACATIONS 
Top, Left to Right: Beniamino Gigli Fishing, with His Secretary, Renato Rossi; Percy 
Grainger at White Plains with “Lad”; Anna Case on the Court at Her Estate on 
Long Island. Below: Hiking in the Mountains near Willem Mengelberg's Home Are 
the Conductor and Joseph Schwarz, Baritone; Lucrezia Bori with Fencing Foil and Mask 


Good Business 

St. Louis appreciates its orches- 
tra. In a week’s campaign, a sum 
of more than $300,000 was pledged 
and the zealous team-workers went 
on with enthusiasm towards the 
goal of $500,000. 

1923 


And This Year, the Met 

The Chicago Opera opened on 
Nov. 10 with “Boris Godunoff”, 
Chaliapin singing the title role. In 
the cast were Tamara Steckiewicz, 
Virgilio Lazzari, Forrest Lamont, 
Cyrena Van Gordon, José Mojica, 
Désiré Defreére. 
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LESCHETIZKY GROUP HONORS PADEREWSK 





Association Gives Dinner at Pian- 
ist’s Birthday Anniversary 
—Speakers Heard 

The Leschetizky Association of 
America, at its annual dinner on Nov. 
12 at the Savoy-Plaza, honored the 
memory of the late Ignace Paderew- 
ski, Leschetizky’s most celebrated 
pupil, on the occasion of Paderewski’s 
birthday anniversary. Among the 
speakers was Heinrich Gebhardt, a 
pupil of Leschetizky, who offered two 
selections at the piano, Sigismond 
Stojowski, a pupil of Paderewski, 
Martinus Sieveking, and Marguerite 
Merington, who is writing a book of 
reminiscences of Paderewski. The 


master of ceremonies was Edwin 
Hughes. 

Plans for a permanent Leschetizky 
memorial was announced by Mme. 
Avis Bliven Charbonnel, president, 
and may take the form of a scholar- 
ship or a school. A telegram was sent 
to Helen Hopekirk, now 87 years old, 
one of Leschetizky’s most renowned 
pupils, who is now living in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. At the end of the pro- 
gram, recordings of Leschetizky’s own 
playing were heard. 

The association, composed of pupils 
of the Viennese master and pupils of 
pupils, will hold receptions at Stein- 
way Hall in January, February and 
March. At the first of these, Isidore 
Phillip will be the guest of honor. 


Life in the Goldfish Bowl 
Those who are in the know, are 
not surprised by the rwmor that 
Mrs. Caruso is about to marry @ 


wealthy Scotchman, 
1923 


Heard at “Tosca” 

“Ts that Gigglee singing?” “No, 
I think it’s Martinella.” “Say, I 
won 400 on a tip from Charlie by 
backing Zev!” “When does she 
sing Tosca’s Good-bye? You know, 
that ‘Falling - Leaf - and - Fading - 
Tree’ thing”’. 

1923 
Let It Sleep! 

Mascagni’'s “L’Amico Fritz” is 
Aroused from Long Slumber by 
Gattis Forces. Mascagni’s Com- 
edy Restored to Metropolitan Rep- 
ertoire after almost Thirty Years 
Absence. Merle Alcock Makes 
Successful Debut as Beppe. Bori, 
Fleta and Danise Perform. 

1923 
Take Notice! 

Did you know that Felix Mottl, 
the renowned German conductor, 
when asked once how he learned to 
conduct, replied: “You don’t learn. 
Either you can it, or you can it 
not!” 
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METROPOLITAN 
PLANS 


(Continued from page 4) 


as “Lakmé” last season), sopranos ; 
Thelma Altman and Christine John- 
son, mezzos; Donald Dame, tenor; 
John Baker, Martial Singher and 
Frederick Leschner, baritones, and 
Virgilio Lazzari, bass. In the staff 
listing, the name of Thomas Martin 
does not appear, and Kurt Adler is 
added. Leopold Sachse’s name is ab- 
sent from the stage directors, which 
otherwise remain the same as last 
season, as do the conductors. 


The sceond week will bring two re- 
vivals and three debuts. “Rigoletto”, 
absent only one season, will be given 
on Dec. 3, with Mmes. Pons, Kaskas 
and Altman and Messrs. Tibbett, 
Peerce and Moscona. Mr. Sodero 
will conduct. 

“Mignon”, absent four years, will 
be heard as a benefit for the New 
York Chapter of Hadassah on the 
evening of Dec. 4, with Patrice Mun- 
sel making her debut as Philine. Don- 
ald Dame will also be heard for the 
first time. Leading roles will be sung 
by Miss Stevens, James Melton and 
Mr. Gordon. 

George Szell will conduct his first 
‘Vagner opera, “Die Walkiire”, on 
Dec. 2, with Rose Bampton, Miss 
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Concert Management: 
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Traubel, Karin Branzell and Messrs. 
Melchior, Huehn and List in the cast. 

John Baker will make his debut as 
Morales in “Carmen” on Nov. 29, 
with Sir Thomas Beecham conduct- 
ing. Also in the cast will be Lily 
Djanel, Nadine Conner, Raoul Jobin, 
and Alexander Sved. Marion Svet- 
lova will be seen in her debut as pre- 
miere danseuse. 

Other operas of the week will be 
“The Magic Flute” on Dec. 1 with 
Mmes. Novotna, Antoine and Ray- 
mondi, and Messrs. Kullman, Harrell, 
Pinza and Cordon, with Mr. Walter 
conducting, and a repetition of “Boris 
Godunoft” at the matinee of Dec. 4. 


STRADIVARIUS GROUP 
OFFERS SIX RECITALS 








Twenty Lectures by Geiringer to 
Accompany—Schapiro Gives 
Six Recitals 
Boston—Following the success of 
last year’s concerts, the Boston Uni- 
versity College of Music was again to 
present the Stradivarius Quartet, to- 
gether with other artists in a series 
of concerts featuring points in the 
history of the string quartet and re- 
lated forms of chamber music. The 
quartet series is given by the college 
of music in cooperation with the 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Founda- 

tion. 

Accompanying the concerts are a 
group of 20 lectures by Prof. Karl 
Geiringer in the University’s Soden 
Building. The first two lectures were 
scheduled for Oct. 19 and Oct. 27, on 
the subject of Haydn’s early and later 
quartets. The first concert was to be 
given on Oct. 27 following the lec- 
ture. 

The series differs this year in that 
each concert will be devoted to one 
composer. There will also be related 
forms of chamber music in addition 
to the Mozart and Schubert works. 
The concerts cover Haydn, Mozart, 
Brahms, and the last on Prokofieff, 
Kodaly, and Milhaud. The Strada- 
varius Quartet is composed of instruc- 
tors at the college, two of whom are 
members of the Boston Symphony. It 
includes Wolfe Wolfinsohn, first vio- 
lin; Raphael Hillyer, second violin; 
Eugene Lehner, viola, and Ivan 
d’Archambeau, cello. Mr. Lehner 
was a member of the original Kolisch 


Quartet. 
Also in cooperation with the 
Sprague Coolidge Foundation, the 


college arranged to present Maxim 
Schapiro, Russian pianist, in a series 
of six recitals, “From Rameau to Our 
Days”, at Jacob Sleeper Hall. They 
were to be given on Nov. 4, 8, 11, 15, 
18, and 22. 


BALTIMORE SYMPHONY 
ADDS NEW MEMBERS 








Reginald Stewart Brings Several 
Well-Known Instrumentalists 
to Personnel 

BALTIMORE — Reginald Stewart, 
conductor of the Baltimore Sym- 
phony, has attracted to this city and 
his orchestra several well known first 
desk men as additions to the 90-piece 
orchestra which now reaches major 
symphony proportions and quality. 

In addition to Roman Totenberg, 
whose appointment as concertmaster 
was already announced, the following 
men are now members of the orches- 
tra: Bruno Labate, formerly first 
oboe of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, and before that associated 
with the Minneapolis Symphony; 
Joseph Pizzo, harpist from the Cleve- 
land Orchestra and the Chicago 
Opera; Joseph H. Mosbach, first bas- 
soon, a former member of the Boston 
Symphony; Clarence J. Totten, first 
bass, formerly of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra and the Kansas City Philhar- 
monic. 

Mr. Stewart was to assume conduc- 





Patrice Munsel, 18, Signs $120,000 Contract 





Coached by Col. 
William Schauffler, 
Commander of Gei- 
ger Field at Spo- 
kane, Wash., Pa- 
trice Munsel Learns 
Something About 
Another Impressive 
Voice — That of a 
50-Calibre Machine 
Gun 
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Official Photo, Geiger Field, Wash., U. S. Army Corps 


ATRICE MUNSEL, 18-year-old 
colératura soprano of Spokane, 
Wash., who will make her Metropoli- 
tan Opera debut this season, recently 
signed a contract with S. Hurok guar- 
anteeing her a minimum of $120,000 
for concert appearances during the 
next three years. 
ina 77, Miss Munsel was one of 
the youngest singers ever engaged by 
the Metropolitan when she was giv- 
en a contract last Spring after she 
won one of the $1,000 prizes of the 
Opera Auditions of the Air. She won 
a second $1,000 prize offered by the 
foundation created by Mme. Anna 
Schoen-René, late head of the vocal 
department of the Juilliard Graduate 
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torship on Nov. 23 of the WOR Sym- 
phony Orchestra in a weekly coast- 
to-coast broadcast. He will also con- 
duct the large radio orchestra, replac- 
ing Alfred Wallenstein in a series of 
six programs out of New York over 
the Mutual Network. Representatives 
of WFBR, local outlet for Mutual, 
have announced that these will be 
carried locally on Tuesday evenings. 
| A ae 





SWARTHOUT HONORED 





Tribute Paid Contralto at Colgate 
University 


HAmi.ton, N. Y.—Colgate Univer- 
sity and its Marine detachment this 
past week paid tribute to Gladys 
Swarthout as the opera and radio star 
sang here for the fourth time in ten 
years. 

In appreciation of the contribution 
she has made to music at Colgate, 
the university presented her a travel 
clock bearing the Colgate seal. Pres- 
entation was made by President Ever- 
ett Case ata reception after she sang 
to 1,400 persons in the university’s 
Memorial Chapel. 

Celebrating the 168th anniversary 
of the founding of the Marines, the 
Colgate detachment at intermission 
gave her a gold bracelet bearing nine 
charms. This was done, officers said, 
because Miss Swarthout’s husband is 
Maj. Frank Chapman, U. S. Marine 
Corps. Donald A. McCutcheon, bat- 
talion commander, made the presen- 
tation. 

Miss Swarthout, who has actively 
assisted Colgate to prove its theory 


School, which provides for further 
study for young American singers 
whose achievements are outstanding 
during the year. 

She is scheduled to make her first 
Metropolitan appearance as Philine in 
“Mignon”, and thereafter is expected 
to sing leading roles. Her public ap- 
pearances to date, however, have been 
few. Aside from her radio appearance 
for the Opera Auditions, Miss Munsel 
gave one recital in Spokane which 
turned out to be something of civic 
event in her home town. 

The young artist has been studying 
voice in New York since she was 15. 
Her father is a dental surgeon: in 
Spokane. 


COC 


that college students will support the 
best in music when it is presented by 
outstanding personalities, has been 
honored by Colgate twice before. 
The university named its young art- 
ist concert series in her honor three 
years ago and two years ago it initi- 
ated her as the only woman member 
of Mu Pi Delta, 19-year-old musical 
fraternity. Rm Bi 
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KINDLER FORCES 


Philadelphia La Scala Also 
Heard—Music Club Con- 
certs Begin 

BALTIMoRE—The National Sym- 
phony, Hans Kindler, conductor, with 
Artur Rubinstein as solo pianist, at- 


tracted a record attendance at the 
opening concert of the local series at 
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Metrepelitan Opera Asseciatien 
Baldwin Piano Used 


Transcontinental Tour 


TWO COMPLETE 
OPERA PRODUCTIONS 


Rossini’s “Barber of Seville” 
Donizetti’s “Don Pasquale” 
starring 
SALVATORE 


BACCALONI 


of the Metropolitan Opera 


with Complete Scenery and Costumes 


COMPANY OF 25 


Transcontinental Tour 


TRAPP 
FAMILY 
SINGERS 


Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 


Unique programs of classical and folk 
music (Authentic costumes) 








5th American Tour 


SPALDING 


The Great American Violinist 


Transcontinental Tour 


Helen Olheim 


American Mezzo Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Association 








Transcontinental tour with 
Columbia All-Star Opera Quartet 





Joint Recital 


PAUL DRAPER 


VISIT BALTIMORE 


the Lyric on Nov. 3, attesting the 
growing interest in the visiting or- 
chestra. Dr. Kindler’s vital control 
of the orchestra was evident through- 
out the program which contained two 
of his transcriptions, of a Bach- Vivaldi 
Concerto Grosso, and a charming bit 
from Mozart’s “Figaro”. The chief 
work of the evening, Symphony No. 
5 of Shostakovitch, was brilliantly 
interpreted. The audience sat en- 
tranced throughout the superb reading 
which Artur Rubinstein gave to the 
Beethoven Fourth Concerto. The 
series is under the local management 
of the Bonney Concert Bureau. Lee 
Fairley is program annotator. 

The Philadelphia La Scala Opera, 
Francesco Pelosi, manager, presented 
a satisfying presentation of “La Gio- 
conda” on Nov. 4 at the Lyric, with 
an adequate cast of singers and en- 
semble with support of a finely bal- 
anced orchestra under the direction of 
Carlo Peroni. Stella Roman, Sydney 
Rayner, Angelo Pilotto and other cap- 
able singers gave the melodic work 
artistic presentation. The Philadelphia 
La Scala has scheduled four appear- 
ances here during the current season, 
under management of the Bonney 
Concert Bureau. 


Totenberg Gives Recital 


Roman Totenberg, new member of 
the Peabody Faculty, and concert- 
master of the Baltimore Symphony, 
gave an introductory violin recital at 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music 
on Oct. 29 assisted by Helmuth Baer- 
wald at the piano. With the display 
of brilliant technique, serious ap- 
proach to musical content of his pro- 
gram, and intelligent interpretations 
the violinist immediately won the ap- 
proval of a large, discriminating audi- 
ence, 

The Musical Art Quartet began the 
series of concerts made _ possible 
through the generosity of the late 
Mr. John W. Garrett and Mrs. John 
W. Garrett at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory on Oct. 25. This series will con- 
tinue fortnightly. The members of 
the quartet are: Sacha Jacobsen, Paul 
Bernard, William Hymanson and 
Marie Rosanoff. 

The Baltimore Music Club, Mem- 
ber of National Federation of Music 
Clubs, Mrs. Howard Kern, president, 
began its 2lst season of Saturday af- 
ternoon concerts at the Belvedere 
Hotel on Nov. 6. Guests of honor 
at a luncheon were Mayor Theodore 
McKeldin, and Mrs. McKeldin, Mrs. 
Joseph Byron, and three past presi- 
dents of the Club: Mrs. Franklin 
Onion, Mrs. Martin Garret and Mrs. 
C. Albert Kuper. The principal speak- 
er was Reinald Werrenrath. The 
program was presented by Nan Merri- 
man, mezzo-soprano, 1943 winner in 
the National Federation competition. 
Jean Berger accompanied. 

The series of winter chamber 
music recitals at the Art Museum be- 
gan on Nov. 3 with an artistic per- 
formance by Lilly Schwarz, pianist; 
William Kroll, violinist, and Danfel 
Saidenberg, cellist. 

Franz C. BorNSCHEIN 





Horowitz at Peak of Powers in 
First Concert of Griffith Series 
Newark.—If the presence of 3,500 
music lovers, filling every cranny of 
the Mosque Theatre, was a tribute to 
Viadimir Horowitz, who opened the 
Griffith Music Foundation’s Piano 
Series recently, the playing of the 


great pianist was no less a tribute to 
the art he serves. Never, in the re- 
citals he has given here in past sea- 
sons, has Mr. Horowitz played so 
superlatively. In addition to three 
Scarlatti sonatas, Schumann’s Ara- 
besque, Op. 18, Chopin’s B Flat Minor 
Sonata, six preludes by Rachmaninoff, 
and Prokofieff’s “Six Visions Fugi- 
tives” and Toccata, Op. 11. There 
were five encores. , 


CONCERT SERIES 
OPEN IN TORONTO 


Cossacks, Serkin, Philadel- 
phia Opera Among Visit- 
ing Artists Presented 


Toronto. — The Golden Anniver- 
sary Season of Massey Hall opened 
Oct. 11. The Don Cossack Chorus 
under Serge Jaroff gave two con- 
certs on Oct. 11 and 12. The chorus 
has made annual visits to Toronto 
since their first tour of the cities of 
Canada over a decade ago. Capacity 
houses greeted the singers enthusias- 
tically and were richly rewarded with 
a varied program. 

Rudolf Serkin, pianist, opened the 
concert series of Eaton Auditorium on 
Oct. 21. The entire house is sold out 
for this series and the capacity audi- 
ence welcomed the artist who played 
his first concert here two seasons ago. 
Mr. Serkin’s program followed the 
classical pattern and included the 
rarely heard Mozart Ten Variations 
in G Major; Schumann’s “Carnaval”, 
Beethoven’s Sonata in F Minor, Op. 
37; and compositions of Mendelssohn, 
Chopin and Ravel. 





Opera Scores Success 


The Philadelphia Opera Company 
made its first tour of eastern Canadian 
cities during the last week of Octo- 
ber, visiting Ottawa, Montreal, Ham- 
ilton and Toronto. In Ottawa the 
company was signally honored by the 
attendance of their Excellencies the 
Governor-General and Princess Alice. 
The company played to sold-out houses 
for all performances, and the audiences 
were keenly appreciative of the efforts 
of this new venture in the field of 
opera and were alert to the creative- 
ness displayed in the production and 
direction of the operas under David 
Hocker, general manager, and Sylvan 
Levin, artistic director and conductor. 
The spontaneity and zest of the cast 
placed the company in an enviable po- 
sition as a touring organization. The 
Philadelphia Opera Company has set 
a standard of excellence and their re- 
turn will be an event of first impor- 
tance in our musical life. 

In Toronto the company was pre- 
sented as one of the features of the 
Artists’ Series of Eaton Auditorium. 
Originally it was the intention to give 
only two performances of “The Bat” 
by Johann Strauss, but the demand for 
seats was so great that an extra per- 
formance was arranged for Saturday 
afternoon. 

The Community Concert Associa- 
tions in Canada began in Kitchener, 
Ontario, 15 years ago, and have grown 
so that now every city of importance 
has its community concert series. Sold- 
out memberships and impressive wait- 
ing lists are reported from all cities. 
Hamilton and London have a member- 
ship of over 1500; Kitchener main- 
tains its capacity membership, as do 


Catharines ana 
Woodstock. The various programs 
indicate the wide taste in music fos- 
tered by these associations. The open- 
ing concerts at Kitchener, London and 
St. Catharines were inaugurated by 
the Columbia Opera Quartet with Jo- 
sephine Tuminia, Helen Olheim, Nino 
Martini, and Igor Gorin. Risé Stevens 
opened the Brantford series; Zino 
Francescatti, the Hamilton series; and 
Morley and Gearhart, duo-pianists, the 
Woodstock series. 
Rosert H. Rosperts 


also Brantford, St. 
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ORMANDY GIVES NEW MARTINU WORK 





Modern Two-Piano Concerto 
Played by Luboshutz 
and Nemenoff 


PHILADELPHIA—A new Concerto 
for Two Pianos by Bohuslav Martinu 
had its first performances anywhere 
at the Philadelphia Orchestra’s con- 
certs of Nov. 5 and 6, Eugene Or- 
mandy conducting. Composed in New 
York last year and commissioned by 
the duo-pianists, Pierre Luboshutz 
and Genia Nemenoff, the work was 
finely played by these admirable ar- 
tists. In three movements—Allegro 


non troppo, Adagio, and Allegro— 
the Concerto proved on initial hearing 
a highly interesting and worthwhile 
composition, 
idiom and artfully 


modern in style and 
contrived as to 





form, material, and writing. The 
rhythmic patterns of the two fast 
movements were distinctive and the 
slow section savored somewhat of 
chamber music, with a large portion 
carried by the two pianos and wood- 
wind ensemble. 

Sibelius’s Symphony No. 4, Weber’s 
“Euryanthe” Overture and Ibert’s 
suite “Escales” completed the pro- 


gram. In addition, Mr. Ormandy at 
the Nov. 6 concert played Lucien 
Caillet’s transcription of “The Great 
Gate of Kiev’ from Mussorgsky’s 
“Pictures at an Exhibition” in honor 
of the recapture of Kiev. The con- 
ductor prefaced the performance with 


a brief address in which he hailed 
Russia’s triumph. 7 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff were 


again the soloists at the second con- 
cert in the Monday night Series on 
Nov. 8, playing Mozart’s two-piano 
Concerto in E-Flat. Mr. Ormandy 
provided an accompaniment exemplary 
as to balance, tone, and adjustment 
to the artists. It was one of the hap- 
piest experiences of the current season. 

In strong contrast was Harl Mc- 
Donald’s Concerto for two pianos, a 
work diversified in style and employ- 


MT 


Concerned in the 
Premiere of a New 
Work. Eugene Or- 
mandy, Conductor, 
Goes Over the 
Score of the Two- 
Piano Concerto by 
Bohuslav Martinu 
(Right) with the 
Composer and the 
Performers, Pierre 
Luboshutz and Genia 
Nemenoff 
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ing in its skillfully-wrought instru- 
mentation the full resources of the 
modern orchestra. It was interesting 
to hear the composition again after 
six years. Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
Suite from Handel’s “The Faithful 
Shepherd” and Ibert’s “Escales” were 
the introductory and closing offerings. 

The second program in a United 
Nations Cycle paid musical tribute to 
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France at the concerts of Nov. 12 
and 13. Debussy’s “The Blessed 
Damozel” (“La Damoiselle Elue’”), 
had a refined production which fully 
captured the work’s delicacy and 
charm. Barbara Troxell, soprano, 
and Mary Davenport, contralto, were 
excellent soloists and the choral parts 
enlisted the Women’s Chorus of the 
Westminister Choir College. Mil- 
haud’s “Suite Provencale”, new here, 
furnished likable music, with some 
striking instrumental combinations. 
Ravel’s “Valses Nobles et Sentimen- 
tales” in orchestral guise held the ele- 
ment of novelty. The second half pro- 
vided Franck’s Symphony in D Minor. 


BALLET THEATRE 
WARMLY GREETED 


Tudor “Romeo” and “Dim 
Lustre” Please Large 
Audiences 


PHILADELPHIA. — At the Academy 
of Music, Nov. 10, 11 and 12, the Bal- 
let Theatre under Emma Feldman’s 
local management upheld its reputa- 
tion for dancing of the first order. 
Among the ballets new to this city, 
“Romeo and Juliet” was a source of 
delight for the beauty and color of sets 
and costumes, and for Antony Tudor’s 
artistic choreography. Tudor’s cleverly 
conceived “Dim Lustre” also had a 
first performance here and repetitions 
of his “Pillar of Fire” and “Gala Per- 
formance,” further strengthened the 
favorable opinions regarding his ex- 
ceptional craftsmanship and sense of 
dance design and composition. “Fair 
at Sorochinsk” and ‘Mademoiselle 
Angot” were other novelties. The con- 
ductors, Antal Dorati and Mois Zlatin, 
were fortunate in having an instru- 
mental ensemble made up largely of 
Philadelphia Orchestra musicians. 

Jeanette MacDonald in recital un- 
der Philadelphia Forum auspices at 
the Academy of Music on Nov. 9 won 
a warm welcome. Her list included 
arias from ‘Hérodiade” and “Romeo 
and Juliet”, French songs by Debussy, 
Fourdrain and Bachelet, and songs in 
English. Collins Smith supplied pi- 
ano accompaniments and solo pieces 
by Chopin and Longas. On the same 
evening the Trapp Family Singers 
were heard at Goodhart Hall, Bryn 
Mawr College. 

Richard Dyer Bennett gave a pro- 
gram of “Old Ballads of Many Na- 
tions” at the Philadelphia Art Alli- 
ance on Nov. 8. There was also a 
piano recital by Louis Kazze, Junto 
music director, and a Clarke Con- 
servatory of Music concert with Ma- 
ria Dirrigl, soprano; Beatrice Reed, 
cellist, and Verna Scott, pianist, as 
participants. 





Curtis Quartet Heard 


_The Curtis String Quartet, con- 
tinuing a series sponsored by the 
Chamber Music Soceity, appeared be- 
fore an audience which crowded the 
Barclay ballroom on Nov. 7. 

The young pianist, William Ka- 
pell, manifested brilliance and musical 
spirit as a Tri-County Concerts As- 
sociation artist on Nov. 5, in a pro- 
gram of Schumann, Chopin, DeFalla, 
Bach, Daquin, Rachmaninoff and 
Scriabin. 

Other recent events included a lec- 
ture-recital by Helen Diedrich, pian- 
ist, at the Philadelphia Musical 
Academy; a recital by Phyllis Mat- 
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thews, soprano, and Norma Silver- 
man, pianist, at the New Century 
Club and a concert of chamber music 
by a trio consisting of Louis Kazze, 
pianist; Jascha Simkin, violinist, and 
Harry Gorodetzer, cellist. 


CLUB SEASON OPENS 





Hansel and Gretel Done by Vocal 
Arts Singers 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Philadelphia 
Music Club, Mrs. Elmer Carey John- 
son, president, opened its 1943-44 sea- 
son with a luncheon and musical pro- 
gram at the Bellevue Stratford on 
Nov. 9. Among the speakers were 
Mrs. Guy P. Gannett and Mrs. Arthur 
Hasela, national president and district 
president of the Federation of Music 
Clubs; Rev. Alfred W. Price and 
John Corcoran. The program pro- 
vided an excellent performance of 
“Hansel and Gretel” by singers from 
the Academy of Vocal Arts under the 
supervision of Vernon Hammond, with 
staging by Rose Landver. The title 
roles were well interpreted by Mary 
Jane Manegold and Marjorie Wel- 
lock; Valfrido Patacchi and Verna 
Kerr appeared as the Father and 
Mother and Rosemary Ciccone as the 
Witch. Minor parts engaged Helen 
Moore and Rita Meinster. Harriet 
Gyllenhaal played the piano accom- 
paniments. The Duo Music Club, 
Mrs. J. Harry Halt, president, pre- 
sented Floria Hunter, soprano; Alyce 
Bianco, pianist, and Blanche Hubbard, 
harpist, at the Bellevue-Stratford on 
Nov. 11. There was also a discussion 
of “International Folk Songs” by Julia 
E. Williams. 
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Windingstad Leads First 
Of New Orleans Concerts 





Lotte Lehmann Is Soloist — Nine 
More Concerts Scheduled 
As Well As “Pops” 

New Or.LeEANs.—The New Orleans 
Symphony Orchestra, Ole Winding- 
stad conductor, opened its Auditorium 
series on November 9th with Lotte 
Lehmann as soloist. The orchestra 
consists of many artists of distinction 
and Mr. Windingstad is to be con- 
gratulated on the showing made by 
his organization at its season’s debut. 
Mme. Lehmann remains a now rare 
exponent of the “grande école” of 
singing. The evening was a great 
success. The orchestra will give nine 
more subscription concerts and also 
ten “Pop” and several youth concerts. 

Harry B. LoeEs 





Tureman Opens Seasons 
of Denver Symphonies 





Steber in First Denver Appearance 
as Soloist—Weiser Heard 
with Civic Group 


Denver.—Both the Denver and Civic 
Symphony Orchestras, Horace E. 
Tureman, Conductor, opened their 
seasons most auspiciously. The Den- 
ver Symphony made its first appear- 
ance Oct. 22 with Eleanor Steber as 
soloist. Conductor Tureman chose a 
program of interest which included 
the “Scenes Pittoresques” from Mas- 
senet’s Suite for Orchestra, “Classical” 
Symphony, Op. 25, by Prokofieff, and 
the Overture to “Mignon.” Several 
new members are replacing former 
players now in the Armed Forces. 
The players all responded to the spirit 
of the opening concert with enthu- 
siasm and gave promise of some fine 
concerts for the rest of the season. 
Miss Steber, making her first appear- 
ance in Denver, was received with 
much favor and responded with sev- 
eral encores. Her program included 
“With Verdure Clad” from “The 
Creation,” “Dove Sono” from “The 
Marriage of Figaro” and “Ah, Fors’é 
Lui” from “La Traviata.” 


Civic Groups Heard 


The Civic Symphony opened its 
series Nov. 14 and was greeted with 
an almost capacity audience. It 
turned in one of the finest perform- 
ances in its career. The program 
opened with the Academic Festival 
Overture by Brahms, which was 
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Above, Ole Winding- 
stad, New Orleans 


Above Right, Horace 
Tureman, Denver 


Right, Franco Auturi, 
Buffalo 


CONDUCTORS 
WHO 


LAUNCHED 
THEIR 
SEASONS 


played in fine style, Mr. Tureman giv- 
ing a fine reading of the score. A. 
James Weiser, pianist, was the soloist 
of the afternoon, playing the Concerto 
in A Minor by Schumann, and gave 
a brilliant performance. He plays with 
fine tone and has a highly developed 
technic. The artist responded with 
two encores. As the closing number, 
Mr. Tureman chose Sinfonia “Sevil- 
lana” by Turina. 

For the remainder of the season the 
Denver and Civic Symphony Or- 
chestras will present the following 
soloists on their series: Albert Spald- 
ing, Ernst Bacon, Gregor Piatigorsky, 
Egon Petri, Beverly Blagen, Henry 
Ginsberg, Antonia Brico conducting a 
choral work and also a Young Peo- 
ple’s Concert. Joun C. KENDEL 





Autori Inaugurates His 
Eighth Year As Leader 


Philharmonic Opens Fifth Season 
As Independent Body—Car- 
roll Glenn Soloist 


BuFrFALo. — Music-lovers here who 
have believed in the soundness of the 
musical work which Franco Autori, 
conductor of the Buffalo Philharmonic 
Orchestra, has been carrying on for 
the past few years, felt fully vindicated 
by the orchestra’s performance at the 
opening concert oi the current season, 
Nov. 2, in Kleinhans Music Hall. The 
evening was an artistic triumph for 
conductor, orchestra and the guest 
artist, Carroll Glenn. 

The program listed the “Academic 
Festival” Overture of Brahms, the 
world premiere of Paul Creston’s 
Chant of 1942 (in the large sym- 
phonic version), and Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony, Miss Glenn played 
the Sibelius Violin Concerto. 

Of particular interest was Mr. 
Autori’s expressive but unsentimental- 
ized conception of the Tchaikovsky 
symphony. The gifted Miss Glenn 
played Sibelius splendidly and the 
orchestral collaboration was unusually 
well-integrated. 


Future Plans Announced 

The Buffalo Philharmonic is begin- 
ning its fifth season as an independent 
symphony organization, and Mr. Au- 
tori his eighth as conductor. 

Anne Brown, Negro soprano, and 
Percy Grainger, in the triple role of 
pianist, composer and conductor, will 
be the guest artists for the remaining 








November concerts on Nov. 16 and 30. 
Handel’s “Messiah” will be presented 
by the Philharmonic Chorus and the 
orchestra on Dec. 21. 
THEODOLINDA C, 


RECITALS LAUNCH 
DALLAS SCHEDULE 


Numerous Events of Season’s 
Opening Include Operetta 
and Dance 


DaLLas.— The season opened on 
Oct. 10, when Tito Guizar and his 
group gave two interesting programs 
at Fair Park auditorium. This at- 
traction, sponsored locally by the 
State Fair of Texas, was attended by 
large crowds, which applauded not 
only Mr. Guizar’s singing, but the 
dancing of Carla and Fernando and 
the piano artistry of Wanda Corti. 

Also on Nov. 10, at the Dallas Mu- 
seum of Art, several local musicians 
gave a program. Frank Renard, pian- 
ist; Mrs. Joe Y. Field, soprano, and 
Robert Sternberg, baritone. The Ce- 
cilian Singers, directed by Mr. Renard 
presented a program of Renard’s own 
music. 

A program given on Oct. 12, at 
Scott Hall, by Edward Deis and 
Jeanne Rucker, duo-pianists, marked 
their first public performance together. 
Their numbers were excellently played 
and displayed fine technical ability. 

The Community Course had the 
Gen. Platoff Don Cossack Chorus as 
its first attraction on Oct. 16, at Mc- 
Farlin Memorial auditorium and gave 
much pleasure to a _ discriminating 
audience. 

The Civic Music Association, Eli 
Sanger, chairman, opened its season 
on Oct. 19, presenting Artur Rubin- 
stein. He showed his excellent mu- 
sicianship and versatility in a well 
arranged program, which was _ ren- 
dered faultlessly. He received rounds 
of applause and added several encores. 


Boris 





Amaya Dances 


The second attraction under the 
local auspices of the Civic Music As- 
sociation presented Carmen Amaya 
and her ensemble in a brilliant per- 
formance on Nov. 16. It was her first 
appearance here, and she proved a 
prime favorite, judging from the ap- 
plause at McFarlin Memorial audi- 
torium. Willie Mae Seigel is secre- 
tary of the local organization. Sev- 
eral other attractions will be brought 
by the organization throughout the 
season, 

The Music Committee of the Dallas 
Woman’s Club presented Private 
Marion Roberts, Texas pianist, in a 
well-planned and executed program on 
Oct. 29, before a well-filled house. 
Mrs. Chas. S. Purnell is chairman of 
the committee and Mrs. Marc An- 
thony, vice-chairman. 

The same committee, on Nov. 17, 
presented the young American con- 
tralto Martha Lipton in a beautifully 
performed program of variety and 
charm. She received an ovation, and 
added several encores. Frederick 
Kitzinger of the Hockaday Institute 
accompanied. 

The Texas Chapter of American 
Guild of Organists, presented E. 
Power Biggs, at McFarlin Memorial 
auditorium on Noy. 13, to a_ well 
pleased audience. 

A joint program was given on Oct. 
25, at Hockaday Institute of Music by 
Frederick Kitzinger, pianist, and Luise 
Dornfeld, cellist. Miss Dornfeld is a 
newcomer here, and proved a well 
schooled performer. 

In the Summer season at Fair Park 
Casino, Dallas heard several operettas 
by Sigmund Romberg, so it is not sur- 
prising that he had a large audience 
at Fair Park auditorium on Oct. 26, 
when he appeared with an orchestra, 





a group of singers and a violinist, m 
a varied program. The singers, who 
were so well liked in the Summer, 
were Marthe Errolle, soprano, and 
Eric Mattson, tenor, who gave splen- 
did performances, and Mary Becker, 
violinist. MABEL CRANFILL 





Biro to Play New Work 


In her Town Hall recital on Dec. 1, 
Sari Biro, pianist, will play what she 
believes to be the first public perform- 
ance in the United States of Kodaly’s 
“Dances of Marosszek.” 
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CBS NAMES HERRMANN 
SYMPHONIC DIRECTOR 





Young Composer-Conductor to Lead 
Columbia Orchestras—Noted 
For Pioneer Work 


Bernard Herrmann has been ap- 
pointed symphonic conductor of the 
CBS network, lis duties to include 
conducting the Columbia Concert and 
Columbia Symphony Orchestras. 

A native New 
Yorker, Mr. 
Herrmann stud- 
ied at the Juil- 
liard Graduate 
School and 
made his pro- 
fessional debut 
at the age of 
20. He joined 
the Columbia 
Broadcasting 
System in 1934 
as composer and 
arranger and 
since then has 
presented many 
first American performances of little 
known works. He has also done pio- 
neer work for the music of such men 
as Charles Ives, Peter Warlock and 
Gerald Finzi, and brought to light 
compositions by Samuel Butler, Rous- 
seau, King Henry VIII and the poet, 
Lanier. 

Mr. Herrmann’s cantata, “Moby 
Dick”, was given its premiere by the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
which has also played his First Sym- 
phony. In November, his “Devil and 
Daniel Webster” Suite was to be per- 
formed by the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Among the motion pictures for 
which he has written scores are “Jane 
Eyre”, “All That Money Can Buy”, 
for which he won a Film Academy 
Award, and “Citizen Kane”. 

His “Berceuse for the Fallen”, com- 
missioned by the League of Compos- 
ers, will be played by the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony this _ season. 


Bernard Herrmann 





Hart House Quartet Opens Fall 
Season of Four Concerts 


Toronto.—The Hart House Quar- 
tet opened its 20th season on Oct. 2, 
in Eaton Auditorium. Owing to the 
shortage of fuel it has been found im- 
possible for the quartet to play in 
the Hart House Theatre of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. The fuel shortage 
and the heavy bookings of Eaton Au- 
ditorium have made it necessary to 
hold the concerts in the afternoon. 
Boris Hambourg, ’cellist, a member of 
the original ensemble, remains in the 
present quartet; the other members 
are James Levy, leader and first vio- 
linist; Henry Milligan, second violin- 
ist; and Allard de Ridder, violist. The 
management of the quartet has an- 
nounced a series of four concerts for 
the fall season. In addition to the 
classical repertoire, they will play the 
Quartet in C, Op. 37, of Eric Cun- 
dell; Quartet No. 3 by Quincy Porter ; 
Quartet in F Minor, Op. 33, No. 4, by 
Nicolas Miaskovsky, and Quartet in 
A Minor, Op. 75, by Cecil Armstrong 
Gibbs. KR. H. B. 





Ideal Trio Playing Enjoyed in First 
Music Guild Concert 


Detroir.—The Detroit Music Guild 
played to standing room only at the 
first concert of its current series, Nov. 
3, at the Detroit Art Institute. The 
largest audience in the Guild’s his- 
tory heard a memorable group of 
trios, comprising Rameau’s in G, 
Beethoven’s “Archduke”, and Brahms’s 
Op. 87. The performers were Katja 
Andy, pianist, Henry Siegl, violinist, 
and Jascha Schwarzman, ’cellist, the 
last two members of the Detroit Sym- 
phony. 

Short and stately, the Rameau work 
warmed up the musicians for their 





elegant playing of the majestic “Arch- 
duke” Trio. A vivid performance of 
the passionate Brahms’s Trio in C 
completed a perfect evening of cham- 
ber music. a 


CLEVELAND HEARS 
COSSACK CHORUS 


Jaroff Group Opens Brudno 
Series—Walter Blodgett 
Leads “Requiem” 


CLEVELAND — Mrs. Emil Brudno 
opened her 11th season on Oct. 22 in 
Music Hall with the Don Cossack 
Chorus appearing by popular demand 
after their concert in last season’s cele- 
brity series. A sold-out house en- 
thusiastically enjoyed the varied pro- 
gram of religious, patriotic, and folk 
songs sung as always with amazing 
effects under the direction of Serge 
Jaroff. Both sections of the program 
closed with lively dance episodes to 
the vocal accompaniment of the 
chorus. 

Boris Goldovsky was presented in 
“piano recitals with comments” by 
the Alumnae Association of Flora 
Stone Mather College of Western Re- 
serve University, in Severance Hall 
on Oct. 26 and was given a royal 
welcome by his Cleveland friends. His 
fine program opened with a Mozart 
group and closed with one of Chopin. 
An interlude consisting of Bartdék’s 
“From the Diary of a Fly” and “A 
Wee Bit Tipsy”; and Shostakovitch’s 
popular “Polka”, was presented with 
suggestions for listening. 

Walter Blodgett, curator of music 
at the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
prominent organist and choir director, 
and the new music critic of the Cleve- 
land Press, contributed another rich 
musical experience with a stirring per- 
formance vf Brahms’s “Requiem” and 
Vaugha:: Williams’s “Dona nobis 
pace’ 4s a war memorial observance 
of All Soul’s Day, on Nov. 2, in 
Severance Hall. The St. James Fes- 
tival Choir, an orchestra of members 
of the Cleveland Orchestra, and the 
solcists, Mary Marting, soprano, of 
Cleveland, and Bruce Foote, baritone 
of Chicago, responded to the demands 
of the scores with true devotion and 
artistry. Among the sponsors were 
five of the leading industrial organiza- 
tions of the city. 

The first of a cycle of 14 programs 
devoted to the music of Brahms 
planned by Mr. Blodgett at the Mu- 
seum of Art, was attended by a capac- 
ity audience on Oct. 29. 

Members of the Walden String 
Quartet had the assistance at the piano 
of Mary U. Bennett. A change in the 
personnel of the quartet has been 
made this season, the first in many 
years. George Poinar, hed of the vio- 
lin department of the Conservatory 
of Music at Baldwin-Wallace College 
in Berea, Ohio, has become the vio- 
list. Mrs. Bennett,. who formerly 
taught piano at Oberlin Conservatory 
and in New York, joined Homer 
Schmitt, first violin, Mr. Poinar, and 
Robert Swenson, cellist, in an excel- 
lent performance of the Piano Quartet 
in C Minor; and also Mr. Schmitt in 
the D Minor Sonata. The Quartet in 
B Flat, Op. 67, completed the pro- 
gram. Messrs. Schmitt, Swenson, and 
Bernard Goodman, second violin, are 
members of the Cleveland Orchestra. 

Witma HuNING 








Marjorie Lawrence to Tour Coast 
to Coast and Canada 


Marjorie Lawrence, Australian so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera, has 
left the city for an extended concert 
tour, which will take her through 
Canada and from coast to coast of 
the United States. She will return to 
New York by the middle of December. 


NEW ORLEANS GETS 
SEASON UNDER WAY 


Recitalists Include Maynor, 
Sayao, Crooks—Opera, 
Oratorio Heard 


New Or.LeEANS.—The musical sea- 
son was Officially opened with a con- 
cert given by Dorothy Maynor, at the 
Booker T. Washington Auditorium, 
on Oct. 22. The excellent voice and 
exquisite art of this artist won for her 
many new admirers. She was assisted 
by Victor Wolff. 

The Philharmonic Society inaugu- 
rated its season with a joint concert 
by Bidu Sayao and Richard Crooks, 
both of whom were in good voice and 
regaled their listeners with songs and 
arias. The concert proved to be very 
enjoyable. The second Philharmonic 
offering was an incomparable recital 
by Vronsky and Babin. Ezio Pinza 
will appear on Nov. 14 and, later, the 
Society will present Menuhin, the 
Minneapolis Orchestra, and several 
other major attractions. The entire 
membership has been sold. 

The New Orleans Opera Associa- 
tion, Walter L. Loubat, president, 
presented “Rigoletto” with a cast con- 
sisting of Mario Palermo, Rodolfo 
Hoyos, Edward Bing, George Lipton, 
Virginia LaRae, and Maria Mayhoff. 
Walter Herbert conducted. The 
scenery was by Ben Freudenberg, and 
the ballet directed by Lelia Haller. 

“Carmen” was presented on Nov. 
12 and 13 to large audiences. The 
cast, the same which deciighted vast 
audiences at the City Park Stadium 
last Summer, won deserved plaudits. 
Marta Mayhoff sang leading role. 
Sydney Raynor repeated his success 
as Don José and Rudolfo Hojos scored 
in the role of Escamillo. Nuncy Gar- 
rotto made a sympathetic Micaela and 
George Lipton was satisfactory as 
Zungara. Walter Herbert, recently 
brought here, was an excellent con- 
ductor. The ballet, created and staged 
by J. Velsor, was attractive, as were 
the stage settings. Amelio Colan- 
toni is general active director. 

The “Little Flower—Sainte Thérése 
of the Child Jesus”, an oratorio in 
three parts, by Evangeline Lehman 
(dramatic adaptation by Evelyn S. 
Ford) was given for the first time 
here, on Oct. 20. Louis Panzeri, one 
of this city’s most talented and versa- 
tile musicians, conducted. The solo- 
ists were: Mary Tortorich, Dorothy 
F, Hulse, Marie G. Poynot. Marie 
B. Schneider, and Gertrude di Mar- 
tino. Mildred Cazenavette presided at 
the organ. 

The New Orleans Auditorium, Ir- 
win Poché, Manager, has booked sev- 
eral musical attractions, among which 
are Sigmund Romberg and his com- 
Lawrence Tibbett, and Tito 

Harry B. Loés 
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BRAILOWSKY IS 
BOSTON SOLOIST 


Koussevitzky Gives All-Tchai- 
kovsky Memorial Program 
on 50th Anniversary 


Boston.—At the fifth pair of 
Friday-Saturday concerts given by 
the Boston Symphony on Nov. 5-6, 
Dr. Koussevitzky conducted an all- 
Tchaikovsky program on the 50th an- 
niversary of the composer’s death. 
Dr. Koussevitzky chose to present the 
Fifth Symphony, and the Concerto 
No. 1 in B-flat Minor, with Alexander 
Brailowsky as soloist. 

Seldom has been heard here so elo- 
quent a reading of the symphony. 
The opening measures were a triumph 
in orchestral control. The audience 
evidently felt it to be an occasion, 
for it shouted, stamped and cheered 
at the conclusion of the porformance. 

Mr. Brailowsky was in excellent 
form and gave a brilliant reading of 
the concerto. and for his performance 
was warmly applauded. 





Schuman Premiere Given 


A first performance of William 
Schuman’s Symphony for Strings was 
given by the orchestra at the sixth 
pair of concerts on Nov. 12-13, with 
Dr. Koussevitzky conducting. This 
work was written for the Koussevitzky 
Music Foundation and is the com- 
poser’s fifth major work in this form. 
It is not especially ingratiating music, 
nor does it, on a first hearing impress 
the listener as a wholly spontaneous 
piece of writing. Mr. Schuman too 
studiously avoids those points of rest 
which provide welcome contrast to a 
series of more or less dissonant pas- 
sages. His melodic line is angular, 
an item which in itself is not to be 
condemned, yet there are certain 
forms of angularity which strike 
pleasantly upon the ear; there is a 
certain ebb and flow which follows 
to a logical conclusion. The symphony 
is in three movements, Molto agitato 
ed energico, Larghissimo and Presto 
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Columbia Concerts Inc. 
Will Manage Kipnis 





Alexander Kipnis, a’ leading bass- 
baritone of the Metropolitan Opera, 
will be under the management of the 
Haensel and Jones division of Colum- 
bia Concerts, Inc., beginning with the 
season of 1944-45. The announcement 
was made by André Mertens, who, 
with Horace J. Parmelee, heads the 
division. 

Mr. Kikuis was born in the Ukraine 
and first studied orchestral conducting. 
He renounced the baton early to take 
up a singer’s career and cultivated the 
recital and oratorio province as well 
as the operatic field. His first Ameri- 
can appearances took place early in the 
nineteen-twenties, when he came to 
this country as a member of the travel- 
ing Wagnerian company and sang 
leading bass roles in the Wagner 
operas at the Manhattan Opera House, 
in New York, as well as in other 
American cities. 

After extensive operatic, concert and 
other activities in Central Europe, 
England, France, Scandinavia, the 
Low Countries and Spain, Mr. Kipnis 
made a world tour which took him, 
among other places, to Australia and 
West Zealand. He has concertized 
frequently throughout the length and 
breath of the United States and Can- 
ada and for years his appearances were 
features of. the operatic seasons in 
South America. 

Mr. Kipnis became a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company when, 
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leggiero. The composer was present 
and took a bow from the stage. 

The symphonies No. 1 and 5 of 
Shostakovitch completed the program. 
No pair of works by any top ranking 
composer could better serve to illus- 
trate his progress. Dr. Koussevitzky 
and the orchestra gave a brilliant ac- 
count of themselves in the Shostako- 
vitch works and the audience ap- 
plauded lustily. 


FRENCH MUSIC AT 
SPECIAL CONCERT 


Berlioz, Dupare and Chabrier 
Played by Zighera—Norma 
Farber Sings 


Boston.—One of the season’s most 
rewarding concerts was that given by 
60 members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Bernard Zig- 
hera. The assisting artists were Cle- 
ora Wood, soprano, Georges Laurent, 
flute, and Gaston Elcus, violin. An 
address by Madame Denise Davey was 
a highlight of the evening. The pro- 
gram opened with the Berlioz “Car- 
naval Romain” overture, followed by 








songs for voice and orchestra by 
Henri Dupare. The Suite Concer- 
tante, “Musique de Cour’ by Jean 


Francaix, for flute, violin and orches- 
tra, preceded the address, followed by 
Ravel’s “Sheherazade” (La flute en- 
chantée), Chausson’s “Chanson Per- 
petuelle” for voice and orchestra, and 
the “Bourrée Fantasque” by Chabrier, 
orchestrated by Felix Mottl. The 
official film of the United War Fund 
was shown during the evening and the 
program closed with the singing of the 
“Marseillaise”. Cleora Wood did not 
fully realize the Duparce songs, despite 
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Alexander Kipnis 


on Jan. 5, 1940, he appeared for the 
first time at that theatre as Gurne- 
manz, in “Parsifal”. Other Wagner- 
ian roles in which he was subsequently 
heard at the Metropolitan were King 
Marke, Hagen, Landgraf Hermann, 
one of the giants in “Rheingold”, and 
Hunding in “Die Walkiire’. Non- 
Wagnerian parts in which the artist 
appeared at the Metropolitan include 
Boris in Mussorgsky’s opera, Baron 
Ochs in “Der Rosenkavalier” and 
Mephistopheles in “Faust”. 


Boston 


By GRACE MAY STUTSMAN wii: 
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Alexander Brailowsky William Schuman 


her acknowledged artistry. Neither 
was she fully in the mood in the other 
items for voice and orchestra. The 
players, however, gave a spirited per- 
formance of the Berlioz number and 
a wholly delightful performance, in 
company with Messrs. Laurent and 
Elcus, of the amusing suite by Fran- 
caix. The audience applauded with 
vigor and enthusiasm and Jordan Hall 
was filled. 


Songs of Americas Heard 


With George Reeves at the piano 
Norma Farber gave a concert in Jor- 
dan Hall, sponsored by the Pan- 
American Society of Massachusetts. 
Seldom has it been possible for a Bos- 
ton audience to hear songs by both 
North and South American com- 
posers so expertly performed. 

Mrs. Farber included songs by 
Norman Lockwood, Ernst Bacon, 
Theodore Chanler, Paul Frederick 
Bowles, Samuel Barber, Paul Nor- 
doff, George Gershwin, Alfonso Leng 
(Chile), Domingo Santa Cruz 
(Chile), Alberto Ginastera (Argen- 
tina) and Andres Sas (Peru). There 
were also three songs by Silvestre 
Revueltas (Mexico) as well as others 
by Amadeo Roldan (Cuba), M. Ca- 
margo Guarnieri (Brazil), Heitor 
Villa-Lobos (Brazil) and O. Lorenzo 
Fernandos (Brazil). 

Mrs. Farber sings with ease and 
fluency, and achieves some of the most 
arresting effects by the simplest 
means. In memory of Elsie Houston, 
Mrs. Farber chose the “Song of the 
Ox-cart Driver” by Villa-Lobos, 
which she sung with full appreciation 
for the text. Samuel Barber’s amus- 
ing “Monks and Raisins” was listed 
twice. The North American songs 
were done in English, but the remain- 
der were sung in the native Spanish, 
with excellent accent. Messrs. Lock- 
wood and Chanler were present and 
took bows from their seats. To Mr. 
Reeves goes a special tribute for some 
excellent accompaniments. 

Marian Anderson opened the 1943- 
44 season of Boston Morning Musi- 
cales at the Hotel Statler with a pro- 
gram of miscellaneous items which 
included Negro Spirituals. Franz 
Rupp was at the piano. 

The Musical Guild of Boston pre- 
sented the Misses June Tanyia Yays- 
noff and Iris Alexandrovna Yaysnoff, 





A Correction 


In connection with the Boston Es- 
planade concert of July 28, under the 
heading of “Esplanade Event Marked 
by Waves” in the September issue of 
MusicaL America, Paul Cherkassky 
was not mentioned as guest conductor. 
Jacobus Langendon’s war song “We've 
Got ’Em on the Run” was used by 
Mr. Cherkassky as an encore, with the 
orchestra and audience singing the 
words. Mr. Langendon did not con- 
duct his composition and the orches- 
tra did not stand. 





pianists, and Florence Toder, soprano, 
in a concert at the College Club. 
Harry Goodman was the accompanist 
for Miss Toder, who this year won a 
scholarship from the Guild. 

The Music Lovers’ Club of Boston 
has opened its season with a concert 
in the Charter Room of the New En- 
gland Mutual Building, the artists 
being Astelle Freedland, soprano 
(Hazel Hallet accompanying), and 
Mary Perino, piano soloist. Mrs. J. 
Arthur Snyder is president of the club. 


Meeting of Federation Choral 
Conductors 

A special megting of the choral con- 
ductors of New York and New Jersey 
State Federations of Music Clubs was 
recently held in the studios of Dr. 
John Warren Erb, State and National 
Choral Chairman. Guest of honor was 
the New York State President, Mrs. 
William Thomas of Binghamton, who 
is now beginning to make plans for the 
twenty-fifth anniversary celebration of 
the New York Federation next May 
in New York City. 
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PAUL STEFAN DIES AT SIXTY-THREE 


AUL STEFAN, musicologist and 

critic for many years in Vienna, 
and more recently in New York, died 
in hospital in the latter city on Nov. 
12, after an illness of three weeks. He 
was 63 years old. 

Born in Brno, Czechoslovakia, then 
a part of the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy, Nov. 25, 1879, he was educated 
in his native city and at the University 
of Vienna where he specialized in 
philosophy, music and the history of 
art, taking his Ph.D. He studied mu- 
sical theory with Graedener and with 
Arnold Schénberg. After traveling 
extensively and making numerous lec- 
ture tours, he settled in Vienna where 
he was music, art and literary critic 
on Die Stunde, and correspondent for 
periodicals in other countries for 
many years. He wrote for the Neue 
Ziircher Zeitung and in this country 
for Musicat America. He also ed- 
ited for a number of years the publi- 
cation Musikblitter der Anbruch. 

Dr. Stefan came to the United 
States in 1941, after several escapes 
from the Nazis. He had been the 
author of various articles attacking 
the Hitler regime and its aims, thus 
putting his life in danger. In 1938, a 
few days after the Nazi occupation of 
Austria, he and his wife escaped to 
Ziirich and later went to Paris. In 
the French capital he arranged musi- 
cal and political broadcasts for the 
French State radio, especially for 
Austrian radio audiences. When the 
Nazi encroachments in France began, 
Dr. Stefan and his wife attempted to 
cross the Pyrenees into Spain but 
were twice turned back. Finally, on 
foot and in the early hours of the 
morning, they were able to leave 
French territory and at last reached 
Lisbon and obtained passage to 
America. 

Dr. Stefan’s first work to achieve 
popular success was his “Gustav Mah- 
ler”, published in 1910. It was brought 
out in English in 1913. He was also 
the author of “Oscar Fried”, 1911; 
“Die Feindschaft gegen Wagner”, 
1918; “Neue Musik und Wien’, 1921; 
“Der Musiker Hoffmann”, 1922; 
“Arnold Schénberg”, 1924; “Franz 
Schubert”, 1928; “Geschichte der 
Wiener Oper”, 1932; “Arturo Tos- 
canini”, 1935; “The Life and Work 
of Antonin Dvorak”, published here 
in English in 1941, and a biography 
of Georges Bizet, published recently 
in Latin America. “Verdi, the Man 





Dr. Paul Stefan 


in His Letters”, edited by Dr. Stefan 
and Franz Werfel, appeared here last 
year. 

He also was the author of mono- 
graphs on Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” 
and “Magic Flute” as well as on Sme- 
tana’s “Bartered Bride”. At the in- 
stance of the Portuguese government 
he wrote a study of Portuguese music 
while waiting in Lisbon for a chance 
to embark for America. 

Dr. Stefan .wrote extensively for 
American musical publications as well 
as for papers edited by German and 
Austrian refugees in Paris before the 
outbreak of war. In New York he 
did critical work for the “Aufbau” 
and the “Volksblatt”. Last Summer, 
while on a vacation in Concord, Mass., 
he wrote a novel with scenes laid in 
Salzburg. The work was still unpub- 
lished at the time of his death. 

The deceased was one of the foun- 
ders of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music and long vice- 
president of its Vienna section. He 
was connected with the Universal 
Edition and contributed to the Inter- 
national Cyclopedia of Music and 
Musicians. 

Dr. Stefan’s funeral was held on 
Nov. 16 at the Roman Catholic 
Church of St. Joseph in New York. 








Former Colleague Recalls Dr. Stefan 


as “Traveling Landmark” in Europe 


By Herpsert F. PeYSER 


ONG before I made Paul Ste- 
fan’s personal acquaintance our 
paths had repeatedly crossed. Time 
and again I would see him in various 
opera houses and concert halls of 
entral Europe till, without ever 
having been introduced, I began to 
look upon this gentleman with the 
kindly, scholarly face and the little 
beard if not yet as an intimate friend 
at least as a sort of traveling land- 
mark. 

In those days I lived in Berlin. 
Stefan, of course, had been for decades 
one of the most conspicuous figures in 
the musical scene of Vienna. As mu- 
sic correspondent of the New York 
Times, it was part of my duty to 
track down operatic and symphonic 
novelties pretty much wherever they 
might crop up. Thus I might be one 
day in Munich, another in Dresden, 
now in Stuttgart, now in Augsburg— 
to say nothing of the various seasonal 
festival centers, like Bayreuth, Salz- 
burg and the rest. Always I would 
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spot Stefan somewhere in the audi- 
ence, usually alone, now and then ex- 
changing impressions with this or 
that journalist or musician. Yet often 
as we came face to face, though we 
both came to recognize each other, we 
never spoke. 

When I removed to Vienna in 1933 
our encounters in the Staatsoper, the 
Musikverein Saal, the Konzerthaus 
became day to day matters. But it 
was still some time before there be- 
gan a friendship which, for practically 
a decade, I was to value so highly. 
Let me add at this point that we still 
continued to follow one another 
around the map—first to specific mu- 
sic centers, as before, then, in bitterer 
days, more in the likeness of fugitives 
across frontiers and oceans to securer 
havens. 

The question that first brought us 
really together was—of all things— 
Sibelius. I say “of all things” be- 
cause in Vienna one knew as good as 
nothing about Sibelius. His music 
was never played there and no one, 
as far as I could detect, seemed 


troubled by the fact. Indeed, I seem 
to recall a scandalized outcry of the 
late Ernst Decsey when somebody 
one day mentioned Sibelius to him: 
“For God’s sake, not that stuff’! 
Stefan happened to be one of the iso- 
lated exceptions. A _ leading spirit 
of the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music, a pillar of the Uni- 
versal Edition and a champion of 
modern music generally, he was one 
of the few figures in Vienna criticism 
who maintained an open mind and an 
inquiring disposition with regard to 
new works of all nations. Sibelius 
was a Case in point. 

It so happened that a friend once 
loaned me a number of Sibelius re- 
cords for my little portable gramo- 
phone (the kind which had to be 
wound up by hand every minute or 
two). I do not exactly remember 
how I came to speak to Dr. Stefan 
and to tell him I should like to play 
him some of these works if he were 
interested. He had shortly before 
written a brief Sibelius appreciation 
in his paper, Die Stunde, for the 
composer’s birthday and he was not 
only interested but eager. 

As he lived some distance away it 
was suggested that I bring my entire 
phonographic outfit to the home of 
Mme. Jella von Braun Fernwald (the 
future Mrs. Stefan) in the Capistran 
Gasse. I piled into a taxi not only 
talking machine and records but also 
a number of Sibelius orchestral scores. 
For nearly two hours I played the 
Fifth and Seventh Symphonies and 
the tone poem, “Tapiola”, turning the 
disks as speedily as possible so as not 
to break the continuity of the music 
and at the same time madly cranking 
the ancient mechanism. Even today 
I can see Dr. Stefan, Frau Jella and 
another musician, their heads buried in 
the little pocket scores, following 
every inflection of the music, point- 
ing silently now and then to this de- 
tail or that on the printed page. I 
clearly recollect how engrossed Dr. 
Stefan was—and how pleased. Where- 
upon I was almost as absurdly proud 
as if I had written the symphonies 
myself, 


An Accomplished Violinist 


That was the true start of our ac- 
quaintance. From then on Dr. Stefan 
and Frau Jella were steady visitors 
at my home. He, too, would invite 
me over when he played chamber 
music with friends (he was, by the 
way, an accomplished violinist), or 
when Frau Jella sang modern and 
foreign compositions, practically un- 
cultivated in Vienna; and it was on 
occasions like these that I came to 
know and value the immense but reti- 
cent erudition of the man, the aston- 
ishing range and diversity of his in- 
terests and his extraordinary and ef- 
fortless capacity for work. 


I never have known a writer who 
could say so much in so little space. 
I only hope the day will come when 
there will be made available to En- 
glish-speaking readers two remarkable 
monographs he wrote within a few 
weeks about Mozart’s “Don Giovan- 
ni” and “Magic Flute”. Into the 60 
odd pages of these he compressed an 
amount of information about the ori- 
gins and histories of these operas, 
which the average writer would prob- 
ably have needed thick tomes to retail 
and summarize. His Schubert biogra- 
phy consumed a bare 250 pages. In 
the first 66 of these Dr. Stefan con- 
centrated, with the greatest charm of 
style and grace of narrative, a full- 
drawn picture of the physical aspects 
of Schubert’s and Beethoven’s Vienna 
as well as of its social, political and 
artistic peculiarities. And what he 
did for Schubert he was later to do 
on even broader lines for Bizet in a 
biography (still unpublished here) 
which beyond question is the most 
masterly and comprehensive treat- 
ment of its subject extant. 

I always feel a certain satisfaction 
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Alberto Jonas 


PHILADELPHIA. — Alberto Jonas, 
pianist and teacher, died at his home 
here on Nov. 9. He was 75 years old. 

Born in Madrid, June 8, 1868, Mr. 
Jonas studied under de Greef and 
Gevaert at the 
Brussels Con- 
servatory, 
where he won 
numerous first 
prizes, had fur- 
ther tuition at 
the Madrid Con- 
servatory and 
finally under 
Anton  Rubin- 
stein at the St. 
Petersburg Con- 
servatory. He 
made his debut 
in Brussels in 
1880, and then 











Alberto Jonas 
concertized throughout Europe, mak- 


ing more than 2,000 appearances. 
From 1894 to 1898, he taught at the 
school of music of the University of 
Michigan and from 1898 to 1904, was 
head of the Detroit Conservatory of 
Music. From 1904 to 1914, he taught 
in Berlin, for one year at the Klind- 
worth-Schwarwenka Conservatory and 
after that, privately. Since 1914, he 
taught in Philadelphia and New York, 
being for a time head of the piano de- 
partment of the Combs Conservatory 
here, but after that, teaching privately 
in both cities. 

Besides being the author of “Piano- 
script Book” he collaborated with a 
number of other eminent teachers in 
the “Master School of Modern Piano 
Virtuosity” published in 1921. He 
also translated Gevaert’s work on in- 
strumentation into Spanish. He com- 
posed a number of piano works and 
songs. W. E. S. 


(Other obituaries on page 26) 





that I was able to contribute a little 
(however indirectly) to Stefan’s 
Toscanini book. I happened, when I 
was in Vienna, to have a number of 
old and yellowing scrapbooks in my 
library. Dr. Stefan promptly accept- 
ed my invitation to avail himself of 
this material. For several days he sat 
at my desk studying old programs 
and records of Toscanini’s early 
American career. Incidentally, Dr. 
Stefan had, even before his New York 
experiences, a much sounder grasp of 
American conditions and American 
artistic psychology than most of his 
Viennese colleagues. Of the entire 
Austrian critical fraternity his sym- 
pathies and his outlook were probably 
the most comprehensive and interna- 
tional. 

Yet to know Paul Stefan exclusive- 
ly as a writer and critic was only 
half to know him. I think he was, 
with the late Pitts Sanborn, the 
most delightful conversationalist and 
raconteur I have ever met. He could 
talk about everything at any time, his 
store of Viennese anecdote was inex- 
haustible and he had an unassertive 
but wholly delicious sense of humor. 
Moreover, too few outside of Austria 
had the chance to discover how sur- 
passing a lecturer and extemporaneous 
speaker he was. There was an in- 
timacy and an informality about his 
lectures as well as a lightness vastly 
more fascinating than anything one 
commonly associates with German- 
speaking scholars. 

This same quality, this same grace 
and deftness and color animated his 
writings. Yet they were strangely 
volatile and elusive and it was hard, 
desperately hard, to capture and re- 
produce their subtle flavor in English. 
I should know, for I have often tried. 
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HANS LANGE LEADS 
OPENING CONCERT 


Leonard Pennario Is Soloist 
—Second in Series Hears 
Isaac Stern 


Cuicaco.— Hans Lange was ac- 
corded a rousing welcome when he 
made his first appearance of the sea- 
son as conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
phony in Orchestra Hall for the sub- 
scription Thursday-Friday concerts, 
Nov. 4 and 5. For good measure he 
had the soldier-pianist, Leonard Pen- 
nario, whose brilliant playing sus- 
tained the early enthusiasm of the 
concerts. 


Overture to ““Manfred”, Opus 115, 





Schumann 

Concerto No. 2 in F, Op. 21...... Chopin 
onard Pennario 

ee eae Beethoven 


Mr. Pennario’s playing had an ef- 
fortless ease which brought out the 
full measure of beauty in the Chopin 
Concerto. His interpretation had 
scintillating brilliance throughout. The 
orchestra gave superb support to Mr. 
Pennario. 


New “Lift” in Orchestra 


The Beethoven symphony had a 
balance and beauty of tone that found 
the orchestra at its best. Mr. Lange 
seemed able to give the orchestra the 
lift and spontaneity somewhat lacking 
in earlier concerts. 

Isaac Stern, violinist, was soloist at 
the Tuesday afternoon concert. Hans 
Lange, conductor. 

Overture to “Jessonda,’’ Opus 63..Spohr 

Symphony No. 7, C Major.....Schubert 

Concerto No. 1, D Major, Opus 6, 

Paganini 
Isaac Stern 
Invitation to the Dance...Weber-Berlioz 


The Paganini concerto became a 
dazzling burst of color and fire under 
Mr. Stern’s bow. Mr. Lange gave a 
glorious reading of the Schubert C 
Major Symphony, sensitively alert to 
every measure of its melodic beauty. 











Chicago 


By CHARLES QUINT== 











Hans Lange 


Spohr’s “Jessonda’” Overture and the 
Weber-Berlioz “Invitation to the 
Dance”, rounded out an unusually fine 
program. 

Mr. Stern again appeared with the 
orchestra under Mr. Lange’s direction 


for the Thursday-Friday concerts, 
Nov. 11 and 12. 

Concerto No. 1, in F Major 
CERORGONRNIIED canwennssccicesccac Bach 
oncerto, in one Movement, for Violin 

and Orchestra, Opus 61....Szymanowski 


_ (First performance in Chicago) 
Tzigane, for Violin and Orchestra... Ravel 


Prelude to “The Afternoon of a Faun”, 
: Debussy 
Four Polish Dances............ Tansman 


Of special interest was Mr. Stern’s 
playing of the Szymanowski Concerto, 
heard here for the first time. It had 
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PIANIST ENTERTAINS COMMITTEE 
Left to Right: Dr. Charles G. Vardell, Dean of Music at Salem College and Member 
of the Executive Board; Mrs. W. P. Rainey, Secretary; Irving S. Bull, Treasurer; 
Mrs. Kenneth Mountcastle, Vice-President, and Claudio Arrau 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 

After his highly successful concert 
here, which inaugurated the 14th an- 
nual Civic Music Association series, 
Claudio Arrau demonstrated to a 
roup of the officers backstage just 
cas easy it was to hold an audience 
spellbound. The concert was held in 
the Reynolds Memorial auditorium 
which again was packed to the doors 
with Civic Music members. Mr. 


Ralph P. Hanes, president of the as- 
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sociation, announced that again Win- 
ston-Salem has a capacity member- 
ship. In the past fourteen years 67 
concerts have been presented by the 
C.M.A. and among these have been 
the appearance of several of the lead- 
ing symphony orchestras and many of 
the greatest concert artists. The bal- 
ance of this year’s series includes: 
Roland Gundry, Susanne Fisher, the 
Cleveland Symphony, Jan Peerce, and 
the Ballet Theatre. 








an emotional force and vitality that 
compelled attention. Mr. Lange 
seemed able to transmit the same 
luminous quality and vitality to the 
orchestra, preserving a finely spun bal- 
ance. The Ravel “Tzigane” did not 
quite sustain the brilliance of the 
earlier Szymanowski. This time the 
orchestra somewhat overshadowed the 
soloist for virtuoso display, especially 
the beautiful harp playing by Joseph 
Vito. 


Bach Work Enjoyed 


The Bach “Brandenburg” Concerto 
No. 1 gave an opportunity to enjoy 
the fine playing of Helen Kotas, horn, 
and Florian Mueller, oboe. Ernest 
Liegl’s enchanting flute embellished 
the melodic tapestry evolved by Mr. 
Lang’s conducting of the Debussy’s 
“Afternoon of a Faun”. The Tans- 
man Polish Dances had _ well-con- 
trasted mood and individual charm. 


TWO SYMPHONIES 
GIVE CONCERTS 


Leinsdorf and Cleveland Or- 
chestra With Traubel, and 
Woman’s Orchestra 


The Cleveland Orchestra, Erich 
Leinsdorf, conductor, with Helen 
Traubel, soloist, gave a concert in the 
Civic Opera House on Nov. 9 as the 
second attraction of the History and 
Enjoyment of Music series. 

As anticipated, Mr. Leinsdorf was 
at his best in the Wagnerian portion 
of the program, the Prelude and Love 
Death from Wagner’s “Tristan and 
Isolde”, Siegfried’s Rhine Journey and 
the Immolation Scene from “The Twi- 
light of the Gods”. An unmistakable 
dramatic flair gave poignancy to his 
conducting of this music. 

Miss Traubel’s singing had the full 
richness and magnificence so necessary 
to the keenest appreciation of Wagner. 
The “Immolation” was especially fine 
in the emotional depth and compas- 
sion of her interpretation. 

The “Pastoral” Symphony by Beet- 
hoven lacked the mastery and cohesion 
heard in the Wagner numbers. The 
program opened with the “Leonora”, 
Overture No. 3, by Beethoven. 

Hans Lange was guest conductor 
for the first concert this season in Or- 
chestra Hall of the Woman’s Sym- 
phony on Nov. 10, with Dorothy May- 
nor as soloist. 


Maynor Is Soloist 


The limpidity and purity of Miss 
Maynor’s singing was especially ef- 
fective in Mozart’s “Il Re Pastore”, 
and the added ecstasy present in her 
“Depuis le jour” from “Louise”. Nu- 
merous encores were demanded and 
generously given. 

The Woman’s Symphony has al- 
ways given splendid support to solo- 
ists, so it was no surprise to listen to 
the beautiful accompaniments for Miss 
Maynor. 

Great strides have been made in or- 
chestral playing also, especially notice- 
able in Brahms’s Fourth Symphony. 
A fine balance of choirs; clean phras- 
ing and sustained mood, gave depth 
and authority to the interpretation. 
Mr. Lange seemed able to extract the 
fullest measure of co-operation and 
the results were undeniably pleasing. 

The Gymnopedies by Satie-Debussy 
had a lively piquancy, as did Gréty’s 
overture to “L’Epreuve Villageoise”. 











Dorothy Maynor 


Isaac Stern 


DENVER HEARS FIRST 
RECITAL OF SEASON 





Traubel Enthusiastically Received 
— Oberfelder-Slack to Pre- 
sent Many Other Artists 


DENVER. — The concert season has 
been launched with attendance indi- 
cating that all musical activities will 
receive enthusiastic support this sea- 
son. The Oberfelder-Slack manage- 
ment presented the opening attraction 
and their choice proved an admirable 
one. Presented for the first time in 
Denver was Helen Traubel, on Oct. 
11. She made a fine impression on 
local music lovers and was received 
with marked enthusiasm by a capacity 
audience. The same management pre- 
sented Platoff’s Don Cossack Choir 
Oct. 20 who were also well received. 

Oberfelder-Slack as usual are pre- 
senting two groups of concerts. They 
announced the following artists for 
the remainder of the season: Lily 
Pons, Bruna Castagna, Dorothy May- 
nor, Jascha Heifetz, Ezio Pinza, Artur 
Rubinstein, Paul Draper and Larry 
Adler, Braggiotti and Shaw, Argen- 
tinita, Katherine Dunham and Vivian 
Della Chiesa. 

Pro Musica is centering all its ef- 
forts on presenting musical entertain- 
ment for the Army posts near Denver. 
For this reason they are not present- 
ing a series of concerts this season. 


J. C.K. 


New Chicago Violinist 





Leon Temerson Joins Chicago Sym- 
phony as Second Con- 
certmaster 


Cuicaco — Leon Temerson, French 
musician who escaped from a Nazi 
prison camp in 1940, has been ap- 
pointed second concertmaster of the 
Chicago Symphony . He studied in 
Paris, played with the Société des 
Concerts du Conservatoire and became 
second concertmaster of Pierre Mon- 
teux’s orchestra, where he first played 
under Désiré Defauw, present Chicago 
conductor. Coming to the United 
States in 1937 to play in New York 
and Boston, he was engaged for a con- 
cert tour in 1939, which the war pre- 
vented. 

Mr. Temerson joined the fighting 
forces of France, was captured by the 
Germans in June, 1940, and escaped 
in a hazardous dash across France to 
Lisbon, eventually making his way 
here. Soon after his arrival, he was 
engaged by Fritz Reiner for the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony and subsequently was 
concertmaster of the Ballet Theater 
orchestra, from where he came to 
Chicago. 


Melton Sings in Cedar Falls 


CepAR Fats, [A.—James Melton, 
tenor, of the Metropolitan, opened the 
lecture-concert season at the Iowa 
State Teachers College on Nov. 2, 
with Robert Hill at the piano. Both 
artists received ovations rarely given 
concert performers here. On Dec. 10 
the American Ballad Singers will 
appear at Teachers College, followed 
on Jan. 10 by Zino Francescatti, and 
in either March or April, Mona 
Paulee. As ka 
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The Operas of Monteverdi 


(Continued from page 8) 


all, only a kind of epilogue (Apollo 
appears in a cloud to take the despair- 
ing Orpheus with him). The first act 
also was greatly cut and welded to the 
second to form one single act. 
Through this condensation the per- 
formance was limited to not quite two 
hours. 

As is well known, the instrumenta- 
tion of the old operas is indicated only 
by the designation of the instruments 
used. For that reason and because 
many of the old Monteverdi instru- 
ments are today obsolete, every new 
version of the Monteverdi operas must 
be newly instrumented. An adapta- 
tion of the old orchestration to modern 
practice demands certain changes, but 
one dare not dispense completely with 
the plucked instruments, theorbos and 
lutes, as did Orff in his adaptation 
(Munich, October 13, 1929). 

Guckel and Kinkeldey employed in 
Breslau, in addition to the modern 
strings, harps, guitars, flutes, trum- 
pets, horns, trombones, piano and har- 
monium. If we want to reproduce 
fairly accurately the sound of the 
Monteverdi orchestra, we must have 
as many celli (or still better, gambas ) 
and violas as possible, three har- 
moniums, of which two must be pro- 
vided with strong but not too pene- 
trating voices. The old style cornets 
should not be replaced by trumpets, 
but by fliigelhorns. (In the latest 
adaptation by Dr. Redlich oboes are 
used, which is difficult to justify.) 

Extremely important is the inter- 
pretation of the rhythm. For the ex- 
ternal picture of the old notation of 
“Orfeo” shows 4/4 time which, how- 
ever, only veils the true rhythmical 
conditions (3/2, 3/4, etc.). In this 
respect d’Indy’s version is perhaps the 


best. I should like to point to the 
critical edition of the Monteverdi 
operas by Malipiero for careful 
perusal. 


Orchestral Components 


The “Ritorno d’Ulisse in Patria” is 
almost unknown, though dIndy 
adapted and condensed it in Paris in 
1927. In the original production in 
Venice in 1641 and later in Vienna no 
less than fifteen characters took part, 
in addition the allegorical personage,, 
of the prelude, and in Vienna six 
choruses. All this must be shortened 
and simplified. The orchestra in the 
operas of the old Monteverdi is much 
simpler than that of the “Orfeo”. It 
consists of the string orchestra, two 
violins, two violas, contrabass aug- 
mented by harpsichord and one or 
more plucked instruments. When 
“Ulysse” was produced in Vienna 
shortly after the premiere in Venice 
there were employed, to be sure, in 
accordance with the more ample fa- 
cilities in Vienna, a larger and more 
colorful orchestra than formerly in 
the more democratic Venice (whose 
opera houses had to rely on the sale of 
tickets, and where patrons were con- 
tent with a more modest instrumental 
ensemble and willing to dispense with 
the chorus). In reviving this opera 
we have, therefore, a rather free hand. 
We would do well to utilize the adap- 
tation by Robert Haas in the “Denk- 
maler der Tonkunst in Osterreich”. 

The greatest interest in the past few 
years has been in “Poppea”. The text 
by Bosenello has for its theme the love 
of the Emperor Nero for Poppea, the 
wife of Ottone. It is a typical old 
Venetian opera of adultery, with com- 
plicated intrigues and disguises and 
with Poppea continually under the 
protection of the god Amor. Brutali- 
ties like the decreed suicide of the 
philosopher Seneca, who reproaches 
Nero for the immorality of his be- 
havior, and who must be done away 
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One of the 
Singers of Monteverdi Operas 


Adriana Basile, Women 


with so that the emperor may enjoy 
the delights of love undisturbed—such 
things will be hard for us moderns to 
understand. And they will become 
comprehensible only through a knowl- 
edge of the spirit of decadent Venice 
of the seventeenth century. Never- 
theless Monteverdi's figures are peo- 
ple, not shadows. 


Some Practical Adaptations 


Practical adaptations exist: by 
d’Indy, selected scenes which appeared 
in 1905 and 1913 in Paris; by T. 
Westrup (Oxford 1925); by Hans F. 
Redlich, by Ernst Kienek, by Giov. 
Benvenuti. Redlich’s adaptation was 
used in England, Kfenek’s in Vienna 
and in America, Benvenuti’s on the 
occasion of the Maggio Musicale 
(Florence, 1937). I should, myself, 
prefer the adaptation of Redlich. It 
follows closely the tonal conception of 
Monteverdi. The orchestra is divided 
into two carefully separated halves: 
tutti and coniinuo. The tutti is made 
up of first and second violins, first and 
second violas, gambas, first and second 
celli, contrabasses and harpsichords. 
The continuo (recitative) takes harp- 
sichord, bass lute (theorbo), and 
string basses (in addition sometimes 
soli by viola and gamba). The en- 
trance of gods is accompanied by 
organ portatia (or pedal harmonium). 
The chorus is lacking. Redlich elim- 
inates the prologue with its allegori- 
cal scene with gods, a scene which has 
no connection with the plot, and he 
also omits the burlesque impovisings 
of Valletto and the nurse. But these 
scenes are musically very charming 
and characteristic of the Venetian 
opera. For the part of Nero (as with 
d’Indy) a tenor is indicated. Ottone 
is for a mezzo-soprano in man’s cloth- 
ing, possibly in order to make the con- 
trast with are all the more striking. 
It could, however, also be sung by a 
tenor. 


Vitality of Monteverdi 


Kyenek’s adaptation is more a new 
creation. In contrast with Redlich he 
takes great liberties with text and 
music and justifies himself on the 
grounds that Monteverdi was also a 
“new toner”, full of fantasy and more 
modern than many of his successors. 
But by the same right one could pro- 
duce Mozart with Strauss instrumen- 
tation. Woodwinds which Kfenek in- 
troduces were not used at that time in 
the opera of Venice. It is true 
Kyrenek’s facile hand has extricated 
much witty and musically interesting 
material from the old score, but the 


.sohn Choir, died on Nov. 11. 


whole thing is more Krenek than 
Monteverdi. 

One thing is certain: the interest 
that modern musicians like Malipiero, 
Krenek and others have for Monte- 
verdi shows quite clearly that the 
great master of the early baroque 
period has much to say to us that this 
art is closer to modern man than the 
operas of the high baroque (Handel). 
Kienek has expressed this in one of 
his articles on “Poppea” when he says 
that the change of the arioso and 
recitative had become, to be sure, very 
much the rule in this opera, but not 
yet that convention which made the 
later operas of the eighteenth century 
so tiresome. 

With this we have arrived again at 
the antithesis: Handel-Monteverdi. It 
is decided in favor of Monteverdi; 
that should be apparent to us of the 
year 1943. 
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Dr. Herbert A. ‘Fricker 


Toronto.—Dr. Herbert A. Fricker, 
for 25 years conductor of the Mendels- 
He was 
born in Canterbury, England, in 1868, 
and was educated at the Cathedral 
Chorister School and at Durham Uni- 
versity, Leeds University and later at 
Toronto University. At 16 he was 
depttty organist of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. He was a fellow of the Royal 
College of Organists. He had sérved 
as organist for the Leeds Festival, 
conducted the Leeds Philharmonic So- 
ciety and acted in the same capacity 
for the Bradford Choral Society. He 
came to Toronto in 1917, at the invi- 
tation of the late Dr. A. S. Vogt, 
founder of the Mendelssohn Choir, 
and made his debut with that organ- 
ization the following year. He was 
elected president of the Canadian Col- 
lege of Organists in 1925. Three 
years previously he had been made 
conductor of the Exhibition Chorus 
and retained the position for ten years. 

3a. Me 


Ivan Dneproff 


DatLas, TEx.—lvan  Dneproff, 
operatic tenor, who had been head of 
the Hockaday Institute of Music since 
1938, died here suddenly, following a 
stroke, on Nov.:13. Mr. Dneproff was 
a graduate of the Petrograd Conserva- 
tory and sang in opera both in Russia 
and Finland. Following the Revolu- 
tion of 1917, he escaped with his wife 
and made his way to Harbin in Man- 
churia, where he joined the Russian 
Opera Company which later toured 
the United States. After a visit to 
Japan, he rejoined the organization 
and was heard in numerous parts of 
the country both with it and with 
the Chicago and Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Companies. While visiting 
friends in Dallas in 1931, he decided 
to make his home in the city. He first 
taught privately and later became 
head of the voice department at 
Southern Methodist University which 
post he held until 1938. Besides 
teaching singing he also staged oper- 
atic performances. His wife survives 
him. 





Gordon Balch Nevin 


New WILMINGTON, PENNA. — Dr. 
Gordon Balch Nevin, organist and 
composer, who had been professor of 
organ at Westminster College here 
since 1932, died here on Nov. 15. He 
was 51 years old. 

A son of the late George B. Nevin, 
he was a near relative of Ethelbert 
Nevin, one of America's best-known 
composers. Born in Easton, Penna., 
in 1892, he taught music in his native 
town and later served as organist in 





Easton, ohnstown and Greenburg. 
He was organist and teacher at Hiram 
College, Cleveland, from 1915 through 
1917. His compositions were almost 
exclusively for church use, both vocal 
and instrumental. He also wrote 
books on musical subjects. 





Dr. Percy Goetschius 


Dr. Percy Goetschius, teacher of 
musical theory and an extensive writer 
on musical subjects, died in Manches- 





Dr. Percy Goetschius 


ter, N. H., on Oct. 29. He had been 
head of the composition at the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art from its inception 
in 1905, until 1925. He was 90 years 
old. 

A native of Paterson, N. J., he 
graduated with honors from the con- 
servatory of Stuttgart, Germany, in 
1876, and nine years later, was hon- 
ored with the title, Royal Wirttem- 
burg Professor of Music. He taught 
at the Stuttgart institution from 1876 
to 1890, following which he was for 
two years teacher of piano, theory and 
history of music at the College of 
Fine Arts of the University of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. He then taught in Bos- 
ton until 1905, first at the New En- 
gland Conservatory and then, pri- 
vately. His best known work was 
“The Material Used in Musical Com- 
position” which was widely used in 
instruction, but he wrote numerous 
other theoretical works and contrib- 
uted many articles to various maga- 
zines. 


Madeline Berger 


Tucson, Ariz.—Mrs. Harry Ber- 
ger, founder and for 30 years presi- 
dent of the Saturday Morning Musi- 
cal Club, as well as a person largely 
concerned in the building of the Tem- 
ple of Music and Art, died following 
an emergency operation in hospital in 
La Jolla, Calif., on Oct. 5. Mrs. 
Berger was the daughter of Louis 
Dreyfuss of Nevada City, Calif. She 
began the study of music at the age 
of nine, and became an excellent pian- 
ist, choral and operatic conductor. 
She founded choral groups, a sym- 
phony orchestra and was local man- 
ager for series of world-famous musi- 
cal artists which the club brought 
annually to Tucson. Funeral services 
were held in the Temple of Music and 
Art, on Oct. 8. 





Henry Levey 


Henry Levey, pianist and teacher, 
died in New York on Nov. 5. He was 
68 years old. Born in New York, he 
was a pupil first of Arthur Friedheim 
and later in Europe, of Feruccio Bu- 
soni. His wife, Hannah Levey is also 
a teacher of piano. Mr. Levey also 
studied with the late Edward Mac- 
Dowell, and was an almost yearly 
visitor at the MacDowell colony. 

(Other obituaries om page 24) 
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Composer’s Swan Song, 
“Tales of Hoffmann”, 
Includes Rescued Tune 
By Hersert F. PEYSER 


The current revival of ‘“‘The Tales of Hoffmann” at the 
Metropolitan is scheduled for early December. A dress 
rehearsal for the Opera Guild will be given on Dec. 9. 


VERY time there is a revival of “The 

Tales of Hoffmann” somebody is sure to 

repeat the story that Offenbach composed 
it to show the world he was capable of higher 
flights and more ambitious ventures than the 
innumerable operettas and satires which earned 
him universal fame. Yet he had written 
a full-length, large scale opera about 17 years 
before he died and long before “Hoffmann” 
was even a casual project. 

Early in the 1860’s he had been in Vienna 
and had taken it by storm. One of his warm- 
est supporters there was the critic, Eduard 
Hanslick, who guessed wrong about almost 
everything and became immortal chiefly 
through his virulent antagonism to Wagner. 
The management of the Royal Opera resolved 
to capitalize on Offenbach’s immense popular- 
ity and commissioned him to furnish a “grand 
romantic opera”. 


Out of a Failure, the “Barcarolle” 


And so the composer of “Orpheus in Hell” 
turned out an affair called “Die Rheinnixen’, 
which was exposed in February, 1864. It lasted 
through a handful of performances, sputtered 
and died. For its sake the long rehearsed pro- 
duction of Wagner’s “Tristan” had been defi- 
nitely shelved. The one person who seems 
fully to have enjoyed Offenbach’s exercise in 
life-sized grand opera was Dr. Hanslick. Even 
his good opinion did not help to keep “Die 
Rheinnixen” above water. 

We do not know precisely how much or how 
little Offenbach was afflicted by the failure. He 
did, however, save something from the wreck 
and with it achieved a very considerable post- 
humous glory. That “something” was the Bar- 
carolle, which in proper season found lodge- 
ment in the one enduring opera he bequeathed 
to posterity, became its most celebrated melody 
and, indeed, one of the most popular tunes in 





Story of the Opera 


CCORDING to the stage directions of the 

score, the prologue is laid in a Niirnberg tav- 

ern run by a certain Luther. It is likelier that the 

scene ought to represent the wine cellar of Lutter 

und Wegner, in Berlin, where the real E. T. A. 

Hoffmann was in the habit of resorting with his 
cronies. 

In Offenbach’s opera the poet is shown with his 
companion, Nicklausse, the center of a throng of 
carousing students. Deeply in love with the opera 
singer, Stella, he has as a rival for her favors the 
sinister person of one Lindorf, who returns in later 
scenes as three different embodiments of that Me- 
phistophelian principle which is to play hob with 
Hoffmann’s affections. After attempting half- 
heartedly to divert his comrades with a fantastic 
ballad, Hoffmann offers to entertain them with 
the story of his three thwarted loves. In the suc- 
ceeding episodes this story is enacted. 

_Hoffmann’s first adventure has to do with Olym- 
pia, supposedly the daughter of the physicist, Spa- 
lanzani, actually an automaton who at the pressure 
of a spring sings florid songs, speaks a few words, 
stands, walks and sits. Coppelius, a vendor of 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Herbert F. Peyser 


the world. If “Die Rheinnixen” contained any- 
thing else even partly as good something should 
be done even at late day to salvage it. 

We do know that in his last months Offen- 
bach had been much affected by the story of 
Mozart and wept while reading it. Did he, 
perhaps, sense some strange parallel with his 
own destiny? He had, of course, been called 
by a typical Parisian wit “the Mozart of the 
Champs Elysées”, but we may assume he did 
not value this kind of compliment for more than 
it was worth. Yet struggling to complete “The 
Tales of Hoffmann” before he passed he may 
well have had poignantly in mind Mozart’s los- 
ing race with death in the case of the Requiem. 
The two works, to be sure, inhabit different 
worlds. Still, they both have about them an 
intangible aura of the grave. Another point of 





ITH this issue, Herbert F. Peyser rejoins 

MusicaL AMERICA as a member of the editorial 
staff. He previously was with the magazine from 
1909 to 1920 and, after leaving, was for three years 
music critic for ‘““The Musical Observer’ and con- 
tributor to several other music publications. From 
1924 to 1930 he was associate critic with the late 
Pitts Sanborn on the New York Telegram, and from 
1930 to the outbreak of the present war lived in 
Central Europe and in Paris as musical corre- 
spondent of the New York Times. Since returning 
to this country he has written for a number of 
musical magazines and been program annotator for 
the New Friends of Music. 











interest: The real E. T. A. Hoffmann, whose 
appeal to Offenbach grew steadily stronger, had 
been so passionate a worshiper of Mozart that 
he had on his own initiative affixed “Amadeus” 
to his name. 

Strictly speaking, “The Tales of Hoffmann” 
need not have been Offenbach’s swan song and 
he might easily have completed it rather than 
have left it, as he did, in a more or less unfin- 
ished state, bedevilled with innumerable “vari- 
ants”. For as early as 1851 a five-act play 
with prologue and epilogue by Jules Barbier 
and Michel Carré called “Les Contes Fantas- 
tiques d’Hoffmann” had been seen at the Odéon 
in Paris (where E. T. A. Hoffmann had 
gripped the French imagination as powerfully 
as Edgar Allan Poe). 

Some reviewer had even suggested it would 
make an excellent comic opera. The operatic 
possibilities of the piece had also struck Offen- 
bach and he mentioned them to Barbier. But 
other duties crowded upon him and he forgot 
the scheme. Late in the ’seventies he remem- 
bered it, and this time it assumed a new force 
and an acuter meaning. 

Possibly it was better so. Fate sometimes 
has a strangely mystic way of reserving certain 
tasks for composers till they are spiritually and 
otherwise ripe for them. Offenbach could un- 
doubtedly have written a “Hoffmann” 30 years 
before he did but it would have been something 
fundamentally different. The fantastic and 
even partly macabre opera we know and prize 
is the fruit of accumulated vicissitudes, a re- 


(Continued on page 34) 





A Part of the Venetian Episode in the Staging Used at the Opéra Comique in Paris, Showing (Left to Right) 
Dappertutto, Hoffmann and Schlemihl. This Scene, Revolving about the Courtesan Giulietta, Was Omitted 


from the First Performance of Offenbach's Opera in 188! 
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Activities of Music Schools and Teachers 











BAKER 


Juilliard Summer 
COA CH—CONDUCTOR 


Hotel Ansonia, B’way & 73rd St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. SU 7-3300-2860 





Harriot Eudora Barrows 
Teacher of Singing 


828 Carnegie Hall, 7th Av. & 56th St.,N. Y. 
Phone: CIrcle 6-7845 





iBARTH:=:. 


“How te teach Piano-Harmony 
Improvisation” -Modern Approach 
Barbizon Plaza-36th fir., 101 W. 58 St., N. Y. C. 


NAOUM 


BENDITZKY 


Cellist 
STUDIO: 50 W. 67th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel.: TRafalgar 7-4335 


MARY CASSEL 


Vocal Teacher — French Coach 
Member N. Y. Singing Teacher's Association 


113 W. 57 St., Studio 821, N. Y. C. 
ClIrele 5-9295 


Louis Chartier 


BARITONE — Vocal Teacher 
THE RIGHT METHOD 


Studio: 118 Carnegie Hall, 
154 W. 57th St., New York 
Tel.: ClIrcle 7-7958 


HELEN CHASE 


Voice 
Concert - Radio - Opera 
318 W. 84th St., New York - 7-9192 
Teacher of distinguished artists, 
including Margaret Speaks 


CREATIVE ARTS STUDIO 
MUSIC, DANCE, DRAMA, FINE ARTS 
Private and Class Instruction 
for Children and Adults 
Special groups interrelating the arts 
through creative work and through 
folklore, folk songs and folk dancing. 
CAMILLA DE LEON, Director 
former Juilliard teacher 
77 West 55th St., N. Y. C. CO. 5-0106 


VERA CURTIS 


(formerly Metropolitan Opera Co.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


COACH :—Opera, Oratorio, Concert 
17 East 86th St., N. Y. ATw. 9-5308 


CARLO 


EDWARDS 


Ase’t Cond’r Met. Opera Ce. (15 years) 1920-85 
CONDUCTOR— COACH 
nat and Concert Repertoire 
Pent Heuse Studie, Beaux Arts Ant. Hetel 
307 E. 44th St.. N.Y. Tel.: MUrray Hill 4-4800 


ox? KISNER 


Pianist—T eacher of Piano 
Faculty Member: N. Y. College of Music 
Faculty Member: Westchester Conservatory 

467 Central Park West, N. Y. C. 

AC 2-6951 


HELEN ERNSBERGER 


Teacher of Voice 
50 West 67th St., N. Y. C. TR. 7-2305 


LUIG) GIUFFRIDA 


Voice Specialist 
ONLY TEACHER OF JESS WALTERS 
Studio: 113 W. 57th St.. N. Y. C. 
Tel.: CO. 5-8043 


Edith White Griffing 


Teacher of Singing 


205 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: ClIrcle 7-4527 
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Leonard Treasch Engaged for Voice 
Department at Baldwin-Wallace 


BerREA, Ounio.—The conservatory 
of Music of Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Albert Riemenschneider, director, has 
engaged Leonard Treasch as head of 
its voice department. Mr. Treasch 
is a graduate of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory, the Curtis School of Music, 
the Eastman School, and was a prize 
winner in the National Federation of 
Music Clubs contest in 1935. He re- 
places Clyde Keutzer, now with the 
recreational division of the Red 
Cross. Mr. Riemenschneider has an- 
nounced a series of three Schubert 
programs to be given on Nov. 27 and 
28 in the Kulas Auditorium. 


Joseph Mosbach Appointed to 
Faculty of Peabody Conservatory 


BALTIMORE.—Joseph H. Mosbach, 
formerly first bassoonist of the St. 
Louis Symphony, has been appointed 
to the faculty of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music by Reginald Stew- 
art, director. Mr. Mosbach is a 
graduate of the Cologne Conserva- 
tory and after coming to America 
became a member of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, later joining the 
Detroit Symphony. During his stay 
in Boston he was a member of the 
Longy Club and a member of the 
faculty of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music. 


——_—— 





Scarsdale New School of Music 
Entertains 
ScaRSDALE, N. Y.—The New 


School of Music entertained with the 
first faculty recital of the season on 


the afternoon of Oct. 10, at the 
Scarsdale Women’s Club. Hazel 
Griggs, pianist, and Paul Dahm, 
clarinetist, gave an interesting pro- 
gram. Qn Sunday evening, Oct. 24, 


the New School of Music presented a 
second faculty recital with George 
Rasely, tenor; Mildred Hunt, flutist, 
and Joan Newstead, pianist, giving a 
program of unusual beauty. 





Master Institute of United Arts 

Begins Classes Under Agnini 

The Master Institute of United 
Arts has begun its classes in stage 
technique and operatic interpretation 
under Armando Agnini, stage direc- 
tor of the San Francisco Opera and 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera. 
Mr. Agnini has just returned from 
Hollywood where he acted as musical 
supervisor for the opera scenes in the 
new Bing Crosby-Risé Stevens mo- 
tion picture. 





John Becker Joins Faculty of 
Barst College 


John Becker, composer and author, 
formerly director of music at Notre 
Dame University, has joined the fac- 
ulty of Barat College, Lake Forest, 
Ill. He is an associate editor of New 
Music Publications, is on the execu- 
tive board of New Music Recordings 
and is a member of The Composers 
Alliance. 





New Appointment in Louisiana 


Blanche Prince, has been appointed 
accompanist for Loren Davidson, 
teacher of singing at Louisiana State 
University School of Music. 





Brooklyn Music Teachers Guild 
Holds Meeting 
The Brooklyn Music Teachers 


Guild, Carl Tollefsen, president, held 
its regular monthly meeting on the 


morning of Nov. 18, in the Art Room 
of the Academy of Music. “Should 
Piano Study Precede Violin Study?” 
was the topic of a round table discus- 
sion. The participants were Anita 
Palmer, Edith Otis, Emily Frantz and 
Dorothy cee 


DEFAUW AND LANGE 
WITH UNIVERSITY 


Two Chicago Conductors Join as 
Adviser and Faculty Member 
Respectively 


Cuicaco,.—Association of Désiré 
Defauw, conductor and musical di- 
rector of the Chicago Symphony, and 
Hans Lange, conductor of the same 
organization, with the University of 
Chicago, was announced on Nov. 20 
by Robert M. Hutchins, president. 

Mr. Defauw will be adviser in 
music, the position held by the late 
Frederick Stock. Mr. Lange will be 
director of instrumental music and will 
conduct two newly formed orchestras. 
The first, a chamber ensemble, will 
be composed of a selected number of 
players, and the second, to be called 
the University of Chicago Campus 
Orchestra, will replace the former 
University of Chicago Symphony. 

Coincidentally with the new affilia- 
tions, Cecil M. Smith, executive secre- 
tary of the department of music, 
stated that four “Composers Concerts” 
will be given under the direction of 
Remi Gassmann, instructor in music 
and director of the composers’ sem- 
inar. 


To be held on the campus, in Mandel 
Hall, the first of these, on Dec. 10, 
will feature Darius Milhaud in his 
own works. Mr. Lange will conduct 
the chamber orchestra. The second, 
on Jan. 21, will be devoted, at least in 
part, to works by Igor Stravinsky. 
On the preceding day, Mr. Stravinsky 
will give a lecture under the auspices 
of the William Vaughn Moody Foun- 
dation. 

The third concert on Feb. 8 will 
bring Willard MacGregor, pianist, in 
the world premiere of “Ludus Tonalis” 
by Paul Hindemith. This work is 
based upon the model of Bach’s “Well 
Tempered Clavier” and consists of 
12 fugues in all keys of the chromatic 
scale. The last concert on April 7 
will present chamber music by Ameri- 
can composers. 





Institute of Musical Art Awards 
Scholarships 


Sixty-three scholarships to students 
from eleven states, Canada and Guate- 
mala have been awarded by the In- 
stitute of Musical Art of the Juil- 
liard School of Music, George A. 
Wedge, dean. The states represented 
are New York, Massachusetts, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Virginia, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Missouri, California, 
Idaho and Colorado. 





Fritz Stiedry Succeeds Pruever at 
New York College 


Dr. Fritz Stiedry, founder-conduc- 
tor of the New Friends of Music Or- 
chestra, has been engaged by the New 
York College of Music to succeed the 
late Julius Pruever as head of the 
conducting department. 





Goldsand at Scarsdale School 


Robert Goldsand, Viennese pianist, 
is conducting a ten-session master 
class for teachers and advanced piano 
students at The New School: of Music 
in Scarsdale, N. Y., beginning Nov. 
24. 
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(Continued from page 14) 
heartiness which lend it a red-blooded, 
enlivening quality. Whatever else it 
may be it never falls into the ways of 
dullness. 

To be sure, the artists, associated 
for more than ten years (they have 
been heard intermittently in Chicago 
and elsewhere, with at least one pre- 
vious New York concert to their 
credit), have had reasonable time, as 
things go, to acquire the essentials of 
balance and refinement. Yet it was 
precisely these one missed on this oc- 
casion 
bert’s B Flat Trio and that of Brahms 
in C, Op. 87, which formed the back- 
bone of their program. Mme, Mesi- 
row-Minchin is a somewhat obstreper- 
ous pianist with a heavy left hand, 
while flaws of intonation marked some 
of the string playing, particularly in 
the case of Mr. Wilkomirski. 

An audience of good size warmly 
applauded the artists and appeared to 
find much enjoyment in a trio of un- 
specified key by Gaspar Cassado that 
concluded the evening—shallow, tri- 
fling music, of showy effect and pre- 
vailingly Spanish phraseology. ¥. 
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E. Robert Schmitz 


Selma Kramer 


E. Robert Schmitz, Pianist 


For the third of the Concerts at 
Nine at Times Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 9, E. Robert Schmitz provided 
an all-French program of piano music, 
the highlights of which were the 
Ravel Sonatine, in which the recital- 
ist did some of his most gracious play- 
ing, and the three pieces of Debussy’s 
“Suite pour le piano”, all ably pro- 
jected, and notably the Toccata. 

The opening Variations, Interlude 
and Finale, based on a theme by Ram- 
eau, by Paul Dukas proved so drily 
mechanical and over-extended as a 
composition as to enhance substan- 
tially the whimsical charm of De- 
bussy’s “Children’s Corner”, which 
immediately followed and in which 
“The Little Shepherd” was the most 
imaginatively played, “Doctor Gradus 
ad Parnassum” was made rather too 
virtuosic for the realization of its gen- 
the mockery. A group of three rhyth- 
mically vital pieces by Roussel, a 
Prelude, a Bourrée and a Rondo from 
a piano suite, and the attenuated Pas- 
torale from Milhaud’s First Piano 
Sonata completed the set program. If 
Mr. Schmitz was in a prevailingly 
cerebral mood on this occasion, an 
impression possibly accentuated by the 
cold, austere stage setting, his famil- 
iar technical mastery and intellectual 
grasp were none the less gratifyingly 
in evidence. os 


Selma Kramer, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 10, evening: 


Organ Prelude and Fugue in A Minor, 

Bach - Liszt 
Sonata, Op. 57, “‘Appassionata’”’, 

Beethoven 

Nocturne in E Minor; Polonaise in 
B Flat; Scherzo in B Minor...Chopin 
Etudes Symphoniques ........ Schumann 

Two Preludes, in G Sharp Minor and 

F; Two “Etudes Tableaux”, in C 


and E Flat.......ss.s0e Rachmaninoff 
Three Budiedon Op. 34; Nos. 10, 15 

OU Ul 5 00essn0000000eni Shostakovitch 
SIN: cn cienk 6inebates sdbieses Francaix 
Caprice in A Minor...... Paganini-Liszt 


Miss Kramer drew an audience of 
size which applauded her with enthu- 
siasm. As at former appearances, 
she displayed fluent technique and a 
tone of considerable volume. Unfor- 
tunately this latter quality, linked to 
some dubious pedaling, led, more than 
once, to blurring of effects which had 
been, apparently, well intended. Also, 
her tone was more suave in her 
quieter moments. 

The opening number was not im- 
pressive, but with the Sonata, the art- 
ist got into her stride and in the An- 
dante, especially, did some of the best 
playing of the evening. The Chopin, 
also, was well projected, but the 
Schumann Symphonic Studies, less so. 
However, the pianist who can make 
this very lengthy work of consistent 
interest, has yet to be heard by the 
present reviewer. The Rachmaninoff 
numbers, played in memoriam, were 
well done, and the Shostakovitch Pre- 
ludes, for devotees of this music, pre- 
sumably so. The Paganini-Liszt 
Caprice was an effective closing num- 
ber. D 


Janet Fairbank, Soprano 

Miss Fairbank is already known as 
a protagonist of the unusual in song 
literature, so her audience in the Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall on Nov. 
11, was prepared for esoteric numbers. 
That all of the songs offered fully 
repaid the effort that must have 





Janet Fairbank 


Marisa Regules 


been expended in learning and in in- 
terpreting them, cannot be said. 
“Three Divine Sonnets” by John 
Donne with music by Douglas Moore, 
and Benjamin Britten’s setting of 
seven sonnets by Michael Angelo were 
the most extensive of the works of- 
fered. Unfortunately, the sonnet form 
does not lend itself well to musical 
setting, and neither of these groups 
was startlingly good, though those of 
Mr. Moore were better. Mr. Britten’s 
songs seemed mannered in conception 
and in structure. Marcelle Ge Man- 
ziarly’s settings of three LaFontaine 
Fables were interesting and Nordoff’s 
“If There Are Any Heavens” were 
well worth while. Other composers 
represented were John Edmunds, Pou- 
lenc, Lessard, Naginski, Bela Wilda, 
Ray Green and Bax. Miss Fairbank 
holds her torch high and even though 
one may not invariably enjoy the ter- 
rain she enlightens, she deserves high 
credit for her efforts. Hellmut Baer- 
wald was at the piano. H 


Marisa Regules, Pianist 


There is reason to expect great 
things of Marisa Regules five, let 
alone ten years from now. Already 
the accomplishments of this young 
Argentinian pianist, whose Town Hall 
recital the evening of Nov. 12. sur- 
passed in musical exaction either of 
her previous concerts here, are from 
many points of view considerable. Her 
strength of arm and finger, her clarity, 
incisiveness, accuracy and speed—na- 
tive gifts, enhanced by an uncommonly 
good schooling—distinguished what- 
ever she undertook, even if at times 
the massiveness and drive of her play- 
ing brought to it an element of hard- 
ness. Yet the consistently Amazonian 
quality of her performances recalls in 
some measure the “Valkyrie” stride 
and power of the blessed Teresa Car- 
refio. 

However, if a group of Spanish 
pieces at the close of her program 
seemed the more congenial to the pres- 
ent state of her talents Miss Regules 
boldly confronted the challenge of 
such life-size problems as Beethoven’s 
C Minor Variations, »Schumann’s F 
Sharp Minor Sonata, Chopin’s Polo- 
naise in the same key and his “Barca- 
rolle”. These she approached from 
a predominantly virtuoso angle. Quick- 
ened imaginative and poetic intuitions 
should in proper course furnish her 
access to the deeper secrets of such 
music. 


Richard Korbel, Pianist 


When Richard Korbel gave his first 
recital last season at eight years of 
age he created the impression of being 
a child of exceptional talent. His 
second Town Hall recital, on the af- 
ternoon of Nov. 13, left that impres- 
sion intact, and this despite his having 
been assigned a cruelly ill-judged pro- 
gram of nearly two-and-a-half hours’ 
playing time. 

Strange to say, he made his best 
impression in -Chopin’s Sonata in B 
Flat Minor, played with an amazing 
semblance of an appropriate interpre- 
tative grasp and with much better 
tone quality than that produced in 
the previous numbers, in which his 
small hands were frequently too badly 
strained by the exactions of the music 
to permit of clean finger articulation. 
The Bach Organ Prelude and Fugue 
in E Minor, elaborately transcribed 


















Richard Korbel 


Jan Smeterlin 


by William Spielter, Fauré’s Theme 
and Variations, Op. 73; and Schubert's 
Sonata in A Major, Op. 120, are 
scarcely tasks for a nine-year-old 
child, however precocious, and this 
boy’s talent is too precious to be so 
greatly endangered by his having to 
struggle with them. A sonata and a 
toccatina by Scarlatti, two preludes 
and fugues from Bach’s Well-Tem- 
pered Clavichord, and pieces by De- 
bussy, Philipp and Juan de Linares 
were others on the list. a 


Jan Smeterlin, Pianist 
Jan Smeterlin, Polish pianist, de- 
voted the program of his recital at 
(Continued on page 31) 
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NEW MUSIC 


MORE NEW CAROLS 
FOR CHRISTMAS USE 

WO Christmas carols of pro- 

nounced musical charm come from 
the H. W. Gray Co., “Good News from 
Heaven” by Walter Wild, with a text 
by Martin Luther, and written for 
either two sopranos and an alto, or 
two sopranos, alto and baritone, and 
“Sleep, My Little Dove”, for which 
Willard Irving Nevins has adapted 
one of the loveliest melodies from 
Gluck’s “Alceste” and freely trans- 
lated the words of an old Alsatian 
carol. 

The same firm also publishes an ef- 
fective short anthem for New Year’s 
entitled “New Year’s Bell”, with both 
words and music by Charles Raymond 
Cronham, who has picturesquely imi- 
tated the chiming of bells in the voice 
parts. 

Other late Christmas arrivals are 
three carols from the Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co. “There Is No Rose” is 
a lovely, flavorsome setting by Ed- 
ward Shippen Barnes for four-part 
mixed choir of a quaint 15th century 
English Christmas lyric, while “Noél! 
the Christ Is Born” by Leon Jouret, 
as translated and arranged by N. 
Lindsay Norden, has a _ distinctive 
beauty from the very first notes of the 
introduction, which represents the 
tones of the bells of the Rheims Cathe- 
dral. It is for three-part women’s 
chorus, with solo. Also, the company 
re-issues T. Frederick H. Candlyn’s 
fine “In Excelsis Gloria”. 


NEW SONGS BY MAGNANI 
ADHERE TO TRADITIONS 

Two songs by Fausto Magnani that 
are published by J. Fischer & Bro. 
show that the composer has taken a 
definite stand against the extreme 
tendencies of the modern school and 
aligned himself with the champions of 
a return to classical principles, not 
only as regards the harmonic element 
but also in the moulding of essentially 
vocal and roundly curved, long- 
breathed phrases. The songs, “Red 
Carnations” and “A Sailor’s Wife,” 
are settings of poems by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. 

For both the composer has written 
elaborate piano parts that are not 
merely accompaniments but provide 
commentaries of symphonic implica- 
tions on the texts. They are continent 
harmonically but none the less warmlv 
colorful for that and they add a special 
potency to the sweeping voice lines. 
These are art songs of refreshing 
melodic significance and powerful 
dramatic effect, songs that singers 
will find peculiarly grateful vocally. 
They are written for medium voice. 

A new sacred song from J. Fischer 
is “O Perfect Love,” a simnle and 
pleasingly melodic, hymn-like setting 
by Glenn E. Shaw of stanzas by 
Dorothy F. Blomfield, designed for 
medium voice. 

For the church organist the firm 
issues Volume 4 of “The Liturgical 
Organist,” under which title collec- 


tions of preludes, interludes and post- 
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ludes for pipe or reed organ, as com- 
piled and arranged by Carlo Rossini, 
are brought out. In this instance the 
editor has gone further afield for the 
material he has adapted for simply 
devotional church usage, drawing 
upon Chopin, Mendelssohn, Scarlatti, 
Marcello and Corelli, in addition to 
composers who have been more specifi- 
cally associated with liturgical music, 
and turning the musette of a gavotte 
in one of Bach’s “English” Suites to 
effective account as Christmas Music. 


TARTINI D MINOR CONCERTO 
IN A NEW SZIGETI VERSION 

The scholarly authority and acute 
sense of style that have been conspic- 
uous in all the preceding transcrip- 
tions, arrangements and cadenzas made 
by Joseph Szigeti and published by 
Carl Fischer again mark Mr. Szigeti’s 
work in his concert version of the 
Tartini Concerto in D Minor for 
violin and the original cadenzas he has 
written for it just issued by the same 
house. This finely wrought edition 
will undoubtedly be warmly greeted 
by his violinist colleagues. 

Carl Fischer has also released 
Jacques Ibert’s “Little White Donkey” 
and “A Giddy Girl” and transcriptions 
for piano solo and organ solo of the 
“Meditation” from Massenet’s “Thais” 
as “published and distributed in the 
public interest with the consent of the 
Alien Property Custodian.” 


DAMROSCH SETS “DUNKIRK” ; 

TWO SONGS GLORIFY FLYING 
AKING in hand Robert Nathan’s 
“Dunkirk”, Walter Damrosch has 

again indulged his special flair for set- 

ting extended ballads to music. His 

“Dunkirk”, recently issued by G. 

Schirmer, was composed for baritone 

solo and male chorus, with accompani- 

ment of string orchestra, piano and 
optional kettle drums, but the vocal 
portions, it is pointed out by the pub- 

lishers, may be sung instead by a 

mezzo-soprano with mixed chorus or 

bv a solo voice. 

The work is broadly planned and 
Dr. Damrosch has found inspiration 
in the vivid text to write music of 
dramatic power and eloquence that in- 
tensifies the significance of the pic- 
turesque narrative. Twenty pages in 
length, the song offers unusual oppor- 
tunities to a singer of dramatic tem- 
perament, while in the version with 
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accompaniment for piano only it makes 
that instrument a sonorously expres- 
sive partner. 

Schirmer also publishes two new 
songs that glorify flying with a timely 
accent. One is “Spread Your Wings” 
by Albert Hay Malotte, who is au- 
thor of the words as well as compos- 
er, and the other is “High Flight” 
by John Gacco, with text by John Gil- 
lespie Magee, Jr. Mr. Malotte’s song 
is a virile, stirring, full-blooded musi- 
cal embodiment of the spirit of ad- 
venturous exultation in the sheer joy 
of emancipation from the earth, a 
man’s song par excellence. It is pro- 
vided with an opulent accompaniment 
and is written for medium voice. Mr. 
Sacco’s “High Flight”, if of less ebul- 
lient character, is a fine and no less 
blood- quickening setting of a text of 
unusually imaginative poetic quality. 
It culminates in a spiritually exalted 
thought that is given musical utter- 
ance of noble dignity. It is issued in 
two keys. 


AN ALBUM OF CAROLS 
FROM MANY COUNTRIES 
HHRISTMAS carols and _= songs 
from many nations are to be found 
in a “Round-the-World Christmas 
Album” that has just been published 
by the Edward B. Marks Music Cor- 
poration. This is an exceptionally in- 
teresting collection that draws upon 
26 different countries and gives the 
texts both in the original tongues and 
in English adaptations. 

Of the 40 here included the majority 
are relatively or completely unfamiliar, 
as, for instance, the Portuguese “Oh, 
Enter, Dear Shepherds,” the Dutch 
“A Child of Beauty Was Born to Us,” 
the Norwegian “At Christmas Time 
When All Is Gay,” the Danish “An- 
gels at Christmas Tide,” the Swedish 
“A Tender Child Was Born This 
Day,” the Czech “Hear What Great 
News We Bring,” the Russian “Let 
Us Praise Thee,” the Croatian “Hap- 
piness the Sun Is Bringing” and the 
Polish “Echoes Are Sounding.” 

There are a Gaelic “Christmas In- 
vocation” from Ireland and a Gaelic 
“Child in the Manger” from Scotland, 
and from Canada the French “Where 
Were You, Oh Maiden?” and the 
Huron Indian “Jesus Ahatonhia.” 
Half a dozen are from England, four 
from France and this country is repre- 
sented by two, the Negro “Rise Up, 
Shepherd, and Foller” and “Tell It 
on de Mountain.” 

Other countries that contribute are 
Brazil, Ecuador, Porto Rico, the 
Dominican Republic, the Philippine 
Islands, Belgium, Austria, Italy, Spain, 
Hungary and Germany. 


A VARIED COLLECTION 
FOR SAXOPHONE PLAYERS 
OW wide and varied is the field 
available to the saxophonist is 
illuminatingly demonstrated by the 
contents of the collection ‘Let Us 
Have Music’ for saxophone with piano 
accompaniment, consisting of sixty- 
three famous melodies arranged and 
edited “for study and recreation” by 
A. F. Gaylord and published by Carl 
Fischer. 

The range of these excerpts would 
seem to indicate that there is practi- 
cally nothing that does not lie within 
the saxophonist’s purview. The very 
first piece in the book is an arrange- 
ment of Debussy’s Reverie and sub- 
sequently the main theme of the An- 
dante Cantabile from Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony, the opening theme 
of the same composer’s B-Flat Minor 
Concerto, the soprano part of the 
Sextet from ‘Lucia’, the ‘Song to the 
Evening Star’ from ‘“Tannhauser’, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Song of India’, 
the chorale from Sibelius’s ‘Finlandia’ 
and Massenet’s ‘Elegy’ are to be 


found, along with the fifth ‘Hungar- 
ian Dance’ by Brahms, ‘Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot’, Stephen Foster songs, 
‘Country Gardens’, the Brahms ‘Cradle 
Song’, Liszt’s third ‘Liebestraum’, the 
‘Toreador’s Song’ from ‘Carmen’ and 
potpourris of Christmas carols, cow- 
boy songs and Viennese waltzes. 

Especially exacting from the techni- 
cal standpoint are the elaborate tran- 
scriptions of Monti’s ‘Csardas’, Pes- 
sard’s ‘Andalouse’ and Oscar J. Fox's 
‘The Hills of Home’. Obviously the 
book is a treasure trove for the saxo- 
phone devotee. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED 


For Four-Part Mixed Chorus: 

‘Hush’d Be the Camps Today’, by 
Robert Ward, poem by Walt Whit- 
man. ‘Battle Hymn of the Republic’, 
newly arr. for mixed chorus by T. Guy 
Lucas (H. W. Gray). 

‘American Muse’, by Marion Bard, 
poem by Stephen Vincent Benét, 
‘Children’s Sleep’, by Margaret Bonds, 
poem from Vernon Glasser’s ‘Winter 
Night’s Dream’, written expressly for 
school choruses. ‘Greeting the Wind 
and the Rain’, music and words by J. 
Henry Francis (C. Fischer). 


‘The Small Town Band’, by Noble 
Cain, each part representing a band 
instrument. ‘Early One Morning’, 
17th century English folksong, arr. by 
Noble Cain (Ditsen: Presser). 

‘Valiant-for-Truth’, motet, by R. 
Vaughan Williams, text by John 
Bunyan. ‘My True Love Hath My 
Heart’, by W. K. Stanton, words by 
Sir Philip Sidney. ‘This World Doth 
Pass Most Merrily’, by W. K. Stan- 
ton, text taken from Thomas Weel- 
kes’s ‘Airs, or Fantastic Spirits, 1608’ 
(Oxford: C. Fischer). 

‘Sigh No More, Ladies’, by Eric H. 
Thiman, words by Shakespeare. ‘Did 
You See My Love?’, by Alec Rowley 
(Novello: Gray). 

‘Faith of Our Fathers’, by Russell 
Hancock Miles, with alto or baritone 
solo, text by Frederick Faber. ‘Village 
Festival’, Polish folk-tune arr. by Don 
Malin, with words by Edward Gra- 
binski. ‘Now Is the Month of May- 
ing’, madrigal by Morley, and ‘Come 
Again, Sweet Love Doth Now Invite’, 
madrigal by John Dowland, arr. by 
Charles Winter. ‘As Torrents in Sum- 
mer’, by Edward Elgar, and ‘When 
Alan-a-Dale Went a-Hunting’, by 
Robert L. De Pearsall, edited by 
Charles Winter (Summy). 

‘Cielito Lindo’ (‘Beautiful Heaven’), 
Mexican folksong; ‘Buy Tortillas’, 
Chilean folksong, and ‘La Cucaracha’, 
Mexican folksong, arr. by Mae Night- 
ingale specifically for adolescent 
voices (C. Fischer). 

‘All the World’s Waking’, Bohemian 
folksong, arr. by Ralph G. Winslow. 
‘Music’, by Frances Kessler (Birch- 
ard). 


For Mixed Voices, Various Combinations: 


‘Student Song’, by Johan Hermann 
Schein (1587-1630), arr. by George 
Howerton for two sopranos, alto, tenor 
and bass, a cappella. ‘I Cannot Stay 
Here by Myself’ (‘A Slave’s Lament’), 
Negro song arr. by Hall Johnson for 
two sopranos, two altos, two tenors 
and two basses, with alto solo (C. 
Fischer). 

Cavatina, by Raff, choral paraphrase 
for solo violin and four-part chorus 
of mixed voices by Samuel Richards 
Gaines, words by transcriber (Birch- 
ard). 

‘Kingdom Coming’, by Henry C. 
Work, arr. by William C. Steers for 
two sopranos, two altos, two tenors 
and two basses (Ditson: Presser). 
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Leonard Bernstein, who is in the 
news in another way (see Philhar- 
monic-Symphony doings) has had his 
“I Hate Music”, a Cycle of Five 
Kid Songs sung by Jennie Tourel the 
other night, published by Witmark. 
.,. Arthur Benjamin, Australian who 
came via England to Vancouver, is 
writing a concerto for viola for his 
friend William Primrose—to be played 
by the violist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra on March 3, 4 and 6. | 

Copies of the new “Marc Blitzstein 
symphonic work, “Freedom Morning,” 
successfully given in London (see last 
issue), have reached the William 
Morris Agency here. . . . Gregor Piati- 
gorsky commissioned Vladimir Dukel- 
sky to write a Cello Concerto before 
the composer joined the Coast Guard 
—it’s ready and will be played soon by 
the cellist. . Another cello work 
written by Victor Babin will be played 
by Joseph Schuster. . . . Aaron Cop- 
land resting on his laurels in New 
York after completing the score for 


Performer William Primrose and Com- 
poser Arthur Benjamin Give Each Other 
Mutual Support 


the Russian film, “North Star” which 
had its first showing in New York 
recently. 





New York Concerts 
(Continued from page 29) 


Town Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 
14 to Chopin, presenting the Sonata in 
B Minor, Op. 58, and the complete 
set of Preludes, Op. 28, as the major 
features. Three Mazurkas, the Waltz 
in C sharp minor, three Etudes and 
the A Flat Ballade rounded out the 
list. 

Mr. Smeterlin seemed to respond 
with special spontaneity to the prel- 
udes, which were played with a wealth 
of sensitive nuance and with sharply 
defined differentiation of mood. While 
in some of the faster ones, such as 
those in D and B Flat Minor, for in- 
stance, the purely technical aspects 
were rather unduly stressed. The 
pianist’s mechanical mastery was kept 
completely subservient to the impres- 
sive projection of the musical essence 
of the one in F Sharp Minor and 
also that in E Flat, in which the dif- 
ficult skips were negotiated with an 
ease and lightness that completely re- 
alized its buoyant lyrical gaiety. Then 
the sadly wistful one in F Sharp, 
really a Nocturne, was made a truly 
poetic evocation. The performance of 
all four movements of the sonata, on 
the other hand, was marked by dis- 
turbing eccentricities of rhythm and 
interpretation. A large audience was 
cordially responsive. 


Artiss de Volt, Harpist 
Charlotte de Volt, Violinist 


In the concert in the Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall on the evening 
of Nov. 12, the two artists began their 
program with a Sonata in C for vio- 
lin and harp by Spohr which proved 
melodious and typical of the composer. 
The harp part was played with more 


Concerto, also a characteristic work, 
the first movement of which was a 
merry hornpipe. The orchestral part 
was deftly played on the piano by 
Eleanor Packard Jackson. The harp 
solos which followed were a Concert 
Etude by Thomas, a Romance by 
Holy, especially appreciated by the 
audience; a Chorale by Palestrina ar- 
ranged by Pinto; Salzedo’s “Frai- 
cheur”, and Grandjany’s “Le Bon 
Petit Roi d’Yvetot”. Following the 
intermission there were works by De- 
bussy, a Fantaisie for violin and harp 
by Saint-Saéns and Ravel’s Introduc- 
tion and Allegro. Miss de Volt ex- 
hibited complete command of her in- 
strument and the varied technical de- 
vices necessary for performance upon 
it. In many cases her technique was 
of amazing fluency and always of re- 
markable clarity. Added to this she 
has an agreeable appearance when 
playing and a pleasing personality. 
The audience was a large one and 
highly appreciative. 


Isobel Walters, Soprano 

Isobel Walters, a soprano known to 
radio audiences, displayed her bright- 
ly colored and well-controlled lyric 
voice to special advantage in the 
“Ballatella” from “Pagliacci” and in 
a closing group of national songs at 
her recital in Times Hall on the after- 
noon of Nov. 14. But her treatment 
of her other numbers also was 
marked uniformly by commendable 
musical intelligence and feeling for 
style. 

An intriguing feature of the open- 
ing group was La Forge’s arrange- 
ment of “O Willo, Willo, Willo,” 
from a manuscript in the British Mu- 
seum, and there were first perform- 
ances of “The Crackling Twig” and 
“Joy” by Harry Anik, who was the 
accompanist of the afternoon. There 
were also classical airs in English 
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with admirably clear enunciation. The songs, Mr. Belarsky invested them al. 


singer’s most powerful and _ telling 
tones were in the super range, the 
medium register being somewhat hol- 
low and colorless by comparison. 


Helen Aiexander, Soprano 


With Alderson Mowbray at the 
piano, Helen Alexander, soprano, gave 
a recital in the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on the evening of Nov. 5. 
Mme. Alexander, who has been heard 
before in New York, offered arias by 
Handel, Veracini and Gluck, the first 
part of “Casta Diva” from “Norma”, 
and songs by Scarlatti, Chausson, De- 
bussy, Nin, Mrs. Beach, Carpenter, 
Head, and Hageman. Mr. Mowbray 
played pieces by Gluck-Saint-Saéns 
and Debussy. D. 


Sidor Belarsky, Bass-baritone 


Confining himself according to the 
program, to “Folk-Lore and Contem- 
porary Songs of the U. S. S. R.”, Mr. 
Belarsky, who has been heard before 
in New York concert rooms, graced 
the stage of the Town Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 14, with some excel- 
lent singing. The program was de- 
livered entirely in Russian and the 
majority of items were by composers 
hitherto unknown to the reviewer. 
While it cannot be said that there was 
a tremendous or striking variety in the 
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with considerable interest both by his 
excellent vocalism and his obviously 
artistic intentions. At least eight of 
the songs had their first performances 
on this occasion. While any recital 
confined to one type of music must 
necessarily be of limited appeal, it 
may be said that Mr. Belarsky made 
this particular one of definite interest. 
Ivan Basilevsky provided sympathetic 
accompaniments. D. 


La Julia Rhea, Soprano 


Mme. Rhea appeared in the Town 
Hall on Nov. 9. Her voice, as a 
voice, is certainly a potentiality for 
opera even on the “grand” scale, 
as it has an agreeable and highly in- 
dividual quality, volume and, along 
with this, fluency; a highly unusual 
combination. That the singer’s way 
of using her naturally fine organ 
brings out all its potentialities cannot, 
unfortunately, be said, nor is her mu- 
sicianship above criticism as for in- 
stance when she over-employs porta- 
mento in attacking high tones. A fre- 
quent rigidity is also detrimental. 
Beethoven's “Ah! Perfido!” which is 
strong meat even for the most highly 
finished singer, did not quite come off, 
but lighter items such as songs by 
Ravel and Chausson were well done, 
and her Spirituals were far above the 
average in every way. Arpad Sandor 
was the accompanist. 





Concerts in New York, 


Carnegie Hall 


: Anatole Kitain, pianist 

: New York Philharmonic-Symphony 

: afternoon, New York Philharmon- 
ic-Symphony 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony 

Helen Traubel, soprano 

: National Orchestral Association 

: Rudolf Serkin, pianist 

: Simon Barere, pianist 

: New York Philharmonic-Symphony 

: afternoon, New York Philharmon- 

ic-Symphony 
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Town Hall 


: afternoon (5:30), Layman’s Music 
urses 
: Sari Biro, pianist 
: Leonard Shure, pianist 
: afternoon, Elisabeth 
soprano 


awe 


Schumann, 


men 
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Dec. 1 through Dec. 31 


4: afternoon (5:30), Lener String 

Quartet 

** 4: YKUF Choral concert 

“5: afternoon, Michel Cherniavsky, 
cellist 

on 5: afternoon (5:30), Budapest Quartet 

ve 5: Yyes Tinayre, baritone 

“* 6: afternoon, Dolores Miller, violinist 

7 6: Florence Easton, soprano 

** 8: afternoon (5:30), Layman’s Music 
ourses 

“9: Mozart Concert; Lener String 
Quartet, Elisabeth Schumann, 
Miklos Schwalb 

“10: Lillian Stephens, soprano 


Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
Dec. 3: Beatrice Denson, 


soprano 

4: Program of Soviet music 

5: afternoon, Clementina Graham, so- 
prano; Maurice Graham, pianist 

” 5: Vladimir, Nathalie, Paul Drozdoff, 


pianists 














THERE SHALL BE MUSIC WHEN 
SUNSET 2 nc cccccccccccccccces . 
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— NEW MUSIC — 


SONGS — Sc each 
1 WILL LIFT UP MINE EYES UNTO THE HILLS (Psalm 121) 


WASH ME, © LORD! ..... ccc cccccccccces 
YOU COME......Harding/Bransen 
eeeee we eeeeeeeees-Dalton/Walton 


ORGAN (With Hammond Registration)—50c each 


wares cecccecesees- Kenneth Walton 


eee eee eee ew eens 


EE Cie nae seas ke bee eeaue 
PIANO SOLO — stc 
SKYLARK (A Brilliant Ballet Waltz)............... 


Your dealer can supply these, or you may order direct from 


BROADCAST MUSIC, Inc., 580 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


nay | Erwin 
-seeeee-Donald Tweedy 


.. Kenneth Walton 


..-Vietor Miller 
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Three Joyous Christmas Choruses i! 
HAIL YE TYME OF HOLIE-DAYES é 
SSA. SATB.  T.T.BB. 


The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 


WREATHE THE HOLLY, TWINE THE BAY 
S.S.A.A. 


S.A.T.B. 
J. Fischer & Bro. 


T.T.B.B. 


MARY AT BETHLEHEM 


S.S.A. 


G. Ricordi & Co., Inc. 









Heard and (oold.. . 


By Evutauia §. BUTTELMAN 


Two well-known music educators 
have been placed in charge of the pair 
of band training centers newly estab- 
lished by the Army under the super- 
vision of Lieut. Col. Howard C. Bran- 
son, Music Of- 
ficer of the Spe- 
cial Service 
Division. For 
the first time, 
the United 
States Army is 
offering musi- 
cians opportun- 
ity for specific 
training to fit 
them for their 
function as 
bandsmen. 
Heading the 
center at Camp 
Crowder, Mis- 
souri, is Capt. J. E. Skornicka, na- 
tionally -known educator and composer. 
Prior to being commissioned in the 
Army, he was director of instrumental 
music in the public schools of Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

In charge at Camp Lee, Virginia, is 
Lieut. Lynn W. Thayer, prominerit 
teacher, bandsman and music adjudi- 
cator. Lieut. Thayer was formerly 
conductor of bands for the Louisville, 





Eulalia S. Buttelman 


Ky., public schools; he was also a 
band leader in the National Guard. 
He is no stranger to Army band meth- 
ods, having served as director of the 
38th. Division Band of 170 members, 
and as director of band training for 
the 63rd Field Artillery Band. He 
saw duty in the Army Music Office in 
Washington, D. C., under Lieut. Col. 
Bronson, before receiving orders to 
open the new Band Replacement 
Training Center at Camp Lee. Both 
Capt. Skornicka and Lieut. Thayer 
have held various offices in the MENC. 


* * * 


Part of her two-months’ holiday 
were spent by Viola Wasterlain, 
American violinist and member of the 
Britt String Ensemble, at Carmel-by- 
the-Sea. Proceeding from California 
to Tacoma, Wash., Miss Wasterlain’s 
remaining vacation was filled with 
festivities arranged in her honor and 
a recital at nearby Fort Lewis. 

The Wasterlain Studio in Tacoma 
has functioned since the first World 
War. The violinist’s late father, a 
Belgian mysician, came to America to 
conduct bands and orchestras. Her 
mother is Fernanda Wasterlain Ash- 
mun, herself a violinist and pianist. 

Viola Wasterlain has given two 
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very successful New York recitals. 
Pupil and protégée of César Thomson, 
she has been soloist with many of the 
important symphony orchestras of this 
country and Canada. The distinction 
of a White House engagement has 
also been afforded her. She has other 
appearances in the national capitol and 
has played in the Candlelight Series 
presented at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York. 

As violinist with the Britt String 
Ensemble, Miss Wasterlain is now 
starting on a concert tour covering all 
sections of the United States, with an 
opening date in Boston. In Salt Lake 
City she will be soloist with the Utah 
State Symphony, under Horace Britt. 


* * * 


The University of Michigan School 
of Music has acquired the services of 
Gilbert Ross, former professor of 
music at Smith College, as head of the 
newly codrdinated department of vio- 
lin, viola, violoncello and string bass. 

Mr. Ross studied with such re- 
nowned masters as Auer, Sametini, 
Saar, Prager and Goldmark. He has 
appeared as recitalist and soloist in 
most of the major cities of Europe, the 
United States and Canada. For four 
years he was assistant professor of 
music at Cornell University. Scholar 
as well as musician, he is the author 
of numerous articles and papers, and 
has written transcriptions for violin, 
viola and string orchestra. 


* * * 


Between handsome silvery covers 
adorned with the familiar Beethoven 
Victory motif, a historical sketch of 
Music Week’s observance in Boise, 
Idaho, during the past quarter-century 
makes its bow. The informative and 
well-written booklet was compiled by 
Dwight E. Mitchell, instructor in 
English and Journalism at Boise 
Junior College, long active as a mem- 
ber of the Music Week board. 

Eugene A. Farner, now of New 
York, is credited with being the one 
individual most responsible for first 
conception of the Music Week plan 
for Boise. Naturally, he did not work 
alone—he was ably seconded by others 
—but he it was who inspired the mv- 
sical forces of the town to codperative 
effort and the public to the support 
which made accomplishment possible. 
Mr. Farner, a resident of Boise for 
approximately ten years, was then di- 
rector of music in St. Michael’s Epis- 


copal Cathedral and St. Margaret’s 
School. 
es 
Correction: In a recent issue this 


column should have stated that when 
Dean Douglass retired from the presi- 
dency of the Southwestern Confer- 
ence (S. W. Division of the MENC) 
he automatically became first vice- 
president of that body, hence it was to 
that office he was succeeded by Wyatt 
Freeman of Tulsa, Okla., upon his 
resignation to take a new position in 
Chicago. 

Supplanting Mr. Douglass as presi- 
dent of the Southwestern through 
election at the Spring meeting in 
Oklahoma City, Gratia Boyle of 
Wichita, Kan., now occupies that of- 
fice. Miss Boyle has been a member 
of the MENC for 15 years, and has 
served the Southwestern Division in 
several official capacities. With a de- 
gree from Northwestern University, 
she has also done graduate work at 
her alma mater and at Columbia Uni- 
versity, possessing in addition a Public 
School Music Certificate from Friends 
University in Wichita. 

For 12 Summers Miss Boyle has 
directed music in the International 
Council of Religious Education. In 
her opinion, the most important musi- 
cal project she has carried through to 
date was the musical panorama of the 
history of Kansas—“The Children of 
the South Wind”—which she presented 
in Wichita not long ago. 





FEDERATION PLANS 
COMPOSITION CONTEST 





Prizes Offered for Chamber Works 
in Various Forms by Young 
Musicians 


Terms of the second annual Young 
Composers Contest of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, for which 
a total of $300 in prizes is offered, 
were announced recently ‘by Marion 
Bauer, contest chairman. 

The major award in the contest will 
be $100, offered for a composition for 
chamber orchestra, not to exceed the 
following instrumentation, one flute, 
one oboe, one clarinet, one bassoon, 
two horns, one trumpet, tympani and 
strings, and to range from four to 
six minutes in playing time. A second 
prize of $50 is offered in this classi- 
fication, 

First and second prizes of $50 and 
$25 respectively are offered in the re- 
maining two classifications: composi- 
tion for piano and one or more string 
or wind instruments, six to ten min- 
utes playing time in the second; and 
piano solo, also six to ten minutes 
playing time, which may take the form 
either of an extended movement or a 
set of pieces in the form of a suite in 
the third. 

The contest is under the auspices 
of the student division of the federa- 
tion, of which H. Merrills Lewis of 
the music faculty of Furman Univer- 
sity is the head, and is open to com- 
posers from 16 to 25. 

Judges of the contest are Henry 
Cowell, Wallingford Riegger and 
Bernard Wagenaar. They reserve the 
right to withhold prizes if no entry 
worthy of an award is found in any of 
the classifications. 

Manuscripts should be set to Marian 
Bauer, 115 West 73rd St., New York. 





Academy of Arts and Letters Gives 
$2,000 for Army Records 


The American Academy of Arts 
and Letters has donated $2,000 to the 
Armed Forces Master Records, Inc., 
to set up record libraries in America 
and abroad. The money will buy 25 
libraries of 100 records each of stand- 
ard concert repertory. The funds will 
be allocated primarily to overseas 
areas; 50 per cent of the records to 
camps in New Guinea, the Solomons 
and Australia; 25 per cent to North 
Africa, Northern Canada, Greenland, 
and Iceland, and the remaining 25 per 
cent to continental areas, with prefer- 
ence given to hospitals and isolated 
posts. Walter Damrosch, president 
of the Academy, and Deems Taylor 
have been active in sponsoring the 
program. 





Budapest String Quartet First in 
Y.M.H.A. Series 


The Budapest String Quartet will 
give the first concert of the series of 
five to be given in the Theresa L. 
Kaufmann Auditorium of the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Assn., Lex. Ave. at 





92nd St., N. Y., on Dec. 1. Milton 
Katims, violist, will be the assisting 
artist. 
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SOLOIST 
WITH 
SYMPHONY 


Stefan Auber, Cell- 
ist, at One of His 
Appearances with 
the Pittsburgh Or- 
chestra, Playing 
Tchaikovsky's "Roco- 
co Variations", un- 
der Fritz Reiner's 
Baton. Now under 
the Management of 
NCAC. His Recent 
New York Activities 
Include Four Radio 
Recitals, Recitals at 
the Brooklyn Museum 
and September USO 
Concerts 
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MILWAUKEE HEARS CONCERT EVENTS 





Don Cossacks, Anne Brown 
and Kreisler Among Art- 
ists Presented 


MILWAUKEE. — The musical season 
opened with the Serge Jaroff’s Don 
Cossack Chorus and before a sold out 
house. It was a superb concert and the 
hall fairly rocked with applause. An 
outstanding new song was “The Morn- 
ing Greets Us,” by Shostakovich and 
arranged by S. Jaroff. This concert 
was sponsored by the Arion Musical 
Club. 

On Oct. 24 Miss Rice and Mrs. 
Herwig presented Anne Brown, so- 
prano, as the first attraction in the 
Sunday afternoon series at the Pabst 
Theatre. Miss Brown has a lovely 
voice, a wonderful personality, dra- 
matic ability, keen sense of humor 
and fine stage presence. The pro- 
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gram included Alleluia (17th Century 
Hymn), Handel’s “Let Me Wander 
Not Unseen,” a group of lieder, a 
group of French and English songs, 
“Recuerdo” by Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 
spirituals and songs from “Porgy and 
Bess.” Paul Ulanowsky was at the 
piano and added much to the success 
of the concert. 

The Arion Musical Club before an- 
other sold out house, presented Fritz 
Kreisler on Nov. 3, a memorable 
evening. The program comprised the 
Bruch Concerto in G Minor, the Bach 
Chaconne in D Minor and composi- 
tions by Rachmaninoff, Tchaikovsky, 
Brahms and the violinist. 

Joseph Szigeti appeared at the Au- 
ditorium on Nov. 9 in the first con- 
cert of the Civic Concert Course. 
The violinist has not appeared in Mil- 
waukee for seven years. The program, 
exhibiting the beauty and clarity of 
his tone, the brilliance of execution, 
the lovely phrasing and the intelligence 
of his interpretation, represented Tar- 
tini, Bach, Schubert, Paganini, Franck, 
Dvorak, Shostakovich, Kabalevski, 
Prokofiev, Lie and Stravinsky. Andor 
Foldes, who did such a fine piece of 
work in the Franck sonata, contributed 
marvelous accompaniments for the en- 
tire program. 

ANNA R. RospiInson 





Hertha Glaz Has Active Summer 
and Fall Schedule 


Summer and Fall activities of Her- 
tha Glaz, contralto of the Metropoli- 
tan, included an appearance with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
under Robert Stolz in a Viennese pro- 
gram on May 18; two concerts of 
Viennese music with Jan Peerce, con- 
ducted by Mr. Stolz, in Dayton on 
May 28, and again with Mr. Peerce 
and Mr. Stolz in Philadelphia’s Robin 
Hood Dell. October appearances in 
Canada; a recital at Dennison Uni- 
versity, O., on Nov. 6; soloist with 
the Toronto Symphony in November ; 
and various USO Camp shows and 
radio appearances were also listed. 





Hazel Griggs Fills Engagement in 
Widely Scattered Localities 
Hazel Griggs, American pianist, 
opened the Community Concert Series 
on Oct. 16. During the Fall season, 
Miss Griggs is playing in Highland 


Park, N. J., Pittsburgh and Grove 
City, Pa.. New York, Buffalo and 
Scarsdale, N. Y., Stamford, Conn., 


and Marietta, Wis. In August she 
played for Summer session students at 
Kansas State College, Manhattan; 
State Teachers College, Millerville, 
Pa.; and Pennsylvania State Teachers 
College, Kutztown; also for for the 
armed forces at Fort Riley, Kans. 


HEAR COSSACKS, 
IN KANSAS CITY 


Capacity Crowds Also Hail 
Kreisler, Moore — Read 
Symphony Chosen 
Kansas City.—The first Fritschy 
concert of the season on Oct. 26 
brought the Don Cossack Chorus to 
the Music Hall. Beginning with a 
new series of funeral chants used in 
the Soviet services and ending with 
the “Hymn of the Allied Nations” by 
Shostakovich, the program ranged 
through a brilliant repertoire of wide 
variety, meeting with warm response 

from the overflow audience. 

Capacity crowds are becoming the 
rule for the Fritschy series as the sec- 
ond concert, given by Fritz Kreisler 
on Nov. 9, demonstrated anew. Ova- 
tions greeted Kreisler on his first 
stage appearance as well as after each 
group. A most interesting new Vien- 
nese rhapsody of his own proved again 
his ever-fresh invention. Carl Lam- 
son was the accompanist. ‘ 

Grace Moore sang a program ot 
popular classics and lighter airs before 
a crowd of 3,500 in the Municipal 
Auditorium on Oct. 29 and charmed 
her audience with vibrant vocal in- 
terpretations. The stage was filled 
with WAVES, WACS, soldiers and 
sailors invited as her special guests. 
Her accompaniments were played by 
Otto Herz. 

Gardner Read, new teacher of the- 
ory of the Conservatory of Music, has 
been honored by an invitation from 
Serge Koussevitsky to conduct his 
new Second Symphony on the regular 
subscription concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Nov. 26 and 27. Recently, 
Mr. Read’s “First Overture” Op. 58 
received its premiere performance by 








the Indianapolis Symphony, Fabien 
Sevitzky, conductor. 
Ralph Leopold to Give Seven 


Wagner Lecture-Recitals 
Ralph Leopold, pianist-lecturer, is 
giving a series of seven lecture-re- 
citals on the entire Wagner Ring cycle 
prior to the annual performances of 
these works at the Metropolitan. The 
series is being given at Steinway Hall 


on Tuesday evenings as follows: Nov. 
23, “Das Reingold”; Dec. 7, “Die 
Walkiire”; Jan. 11, “Siegfried”; Jan. 


18, “Siegfried,” Jan. 25, Gétterdam- 
merung” ; Feb. 1, “G6tterdammerung.” 
On Nov. 30, Mr. Leopold will be heard 
in recital with the Brooklyn Chamber 
Music Society playing the Franck 
Quintet for Piano and Strings. 


Isabel French Wins Favor With 
Song by Mabel Daniels 


Mabel Daniels, Boston composer 
and widely known among the women 





composers of this country, recently 
received additional recognition when 
her song “The Kilties Pass” was sung 
as an encore by Isabel French at her 
recital in Jordan Hall. Miss Daniels’s 
song received much favorable com- 
ment. 


Activities at the Institute of 
Musical Art 

The annual memorial concert for 
Dr. Frank Damrosch, founder of the 
Institute of Musical Art of the Juil- 
liard School, was given in Recital Hall 
at the Institute on Nov. 19. The Juil- 
liard Orchestra under William Wil- 
leke, gave a program of Mozart and 
Donald Dame, tenor, was heard in a 
group of songs. 

Mrs. John DeWitt Peltz of the 
Opera Guild, speaking for the CDVO, 


addressed the students at noon on 
Nov. 11. 

The first of Benny Goodman's five 
discussion and criticism classes took 


place on Nov. 3, and was devoted to 
“The clarinet in swing and the clas- 
sics”. During the other four .ses- 
sions, Mr. Goodman was to take up 
tone, fingering and tonguing, impro- 
visation, theory and application. 

Clifton Fadiman spoke at the In- 
stitute on Nov. 4 at a National War 
Fund Rally, and was introduced by 
Ernest Hutcheson. 





Argentinita and Troupe in Recital 


In the first of her three appearances 
at Carnegie Hall, on Nov. 13, Argen- 
tinita again demonstrated her inimita- 
ble artistry, not only as a dancer of 
subtle originality but also as an 
actress of great charm. In a program 
ranging from old Spanish dance forms 
to later ones, the dancer and her 
troupe held the audience fascinated 
with their apparently effortless, in- 
formal manner. Especially amusing 
was a new “Habanera,” a Cuban rumba 
form making use of certain undula- 
tions which have since become the 
common “bump”, Six other new num- 
bers were presented, some by Pilar 
Lopez, and all of them as expertly 
danced as the older ones. Miss Lopez, 
José Greco and Manuolo Vargas 
danced admirably as did the rest of 
the troup. Carlos Montoya was the 
guitarist and Inez Gomez Carillo the 
new pianist. ° 





Szigeti Begins Tour 


Joseph Szigeti, violinist, began a 
sold-out concert tour with appearances 
in Portland on Oct. 21 and in Los 
Angeles on Oct. 26. His November 
schedule includes 12 appearances: in 
Colorado Springs, in St. Louis with 
the St. Louis Symphony, Milwaukee, 
Dayton, Youngstown, with the Sym- 
phony, Erie, Rochester, Minn., Duluth, 
with the Symphony, Canton, ‘Annapo- 
lis, and Washington, D. C. ‘Other or- 
chestral appearances will be in Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, and 
Indiana. 
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Some Aspects of Offenbach’s 


(Continued from page 27) 


flection of secret fears and nightmares that 
rose out of the depths of his soul to trouble him. 
One of his most sympathetic biographers, Sieg- 
fried Kracauer, has said that Offenbach “wres- 
tled with demons” and that the importance of 
“Hoffmann” was not that it went deeper than 
his operettas but that “it laid bare the dark 
foundations out of which the operettas had 
grown.” 

Like Mozart with his Requiem, Offenbach 
struggled with febrile anguish to beat death to 
the last bar line. In a manner of speaking he 
did so and his fatal seizure found him clutching 
a finished piano score. His heart had been so 
intensely wrapped up in the work, he had de- 
sired so pathetically to be on hand for the first 
night that shortly before he died they carried 
him into a foyer of the Opéra Comique to hear 
some fragments of the opera which was to 
“conquer the critics” actually tried out in the 
theatre. It was consolation of a’sort but not 
quite the triumph he yearned to live for. 

If Mozart had his Siissmayr, Offenbach had 
his Guiraud. This worthy person, who had 
composed recitatives for his friend, Bizet’s, 
“Carmen”, unselfishly gave up working on an 
opera of his own to instrument the yet unor- 
chestrated “Hoffmann”. Still, Offenbach had 
left enough loose ends, half developed sketches, 
alternative readings and such to occasion a 
whole category of problems and headaches for 
future producers of the piece. This explains 
the different “versions” and matters like the 
presence or absence of the characters Stella, 
Lindorf and the Muse in the prologue’ or the 
epilogue. In common with Meyerbeer, Offen- 
bach had been in the habit of making drastic 
changes at the rehearsals of his works, so that 
there can be no question of a wholly ‘“author- 
ized” “Hoffmann” version. Every production 
of it becomes, for better or for worse, a com- 
promise. 


It Seemed Too Long 


It seems astonishing to read that when, after 
the composer’s death, the Opéra Comique 
finally produced the opera the bugaboo of “ex- 
cessive length” caused the management to omit 
the Giulietta episode (further decried as “un- 
motivated”). But because the Barcarolle was 
recognized as the good thing it is the music 
was played as an introduction to a Venetian 
scene and it was to Venice, instead of to 
Munich, that the unhappy Antonia came for 
her experiences with the demonic Dr. Miracle. 
An interpolated recitative was made to speak 
of Hoffmann’s stop-over in Venice on his way 
somewhere else, thus accounting for his pres- 
ence on the Grand Canal. 

That the characters of Coppelius, Dapper- 
tutto and Miracle (and, when he is admitted, 
Lindorf) should be impersonated by one and 
the same singer is unquestionable for all these 
types embody that identical Mephistophelian 
principle, with whose workings Offenbach in 
his own career, was only too acquainted. For 
practical reasons Hoffmann’s three loves (as 
well as Stella) are seldom assumed by one 
soprano. Yet all were intended by the com- 
poser for a Mlle. Adéle Isaacs, who appeared 
at the premiere. 

What are some of the things the real Hoff- 
mann contributed to these fantastic and imag- 
inative pictures of his fictional loves? For 
one thing the tale of the mechanical doll and 
her architect, the physicist Spalanzani, in that 
scene which so consummately satirized the sham 
and hollow glitter of the Second Empire. This 
is a dramatization of the story “Sandmann”, 
from the “Nachtstiicke in Callot’s. Manier”. 
The Venetian episode is based on a part of 
Hoffmann’s “Abenteuer der Silvesternacht”, 
the “Geschichte vom Verlorenen Spiegelbild” ; 
the Antonia act comes out of “Rat Crespel”, a 
portion of the “Serapionsbriider”. 

There are other things, moreover, like the 
story of “Kleinzaches, genannt Zinnober” (the 
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The Real E. T. A. Hoffmann (Left) with His Friend, 
the Actor, Ludwig Devrient, at Lutter & Wegner's 
Wine Cellar in Berlin, One of His Favorite Haunts 


“Legend of Kleinzach” is one of the enamored 


Hoffmann’s chief numbers in the prologue). — 


The names of the roystering students are taken, 
all of them, from the “Serapionsbriider”. 

For the rest, both prologue and epilogue are 
inventions not of Hoffmann at all but of Bar- 
bier and Carré, though wholly in the spirit of 
the eccentric poet, novelist and composer who 
gave to Offenbach’s provocative opera its title. 





“Tales of Hoffmann” Story 

(Continued from page 27) 
spectacles and other glasses which enable the 
wearer to see things either in a pleasant or un- 
pleasant light, finds a willing customer in Hoff- 
mann, who is instantly smitten with Olympia’s 
charms and believes her flesh and blood. But Spa- 
lanzani has incurred the enmity of Coppelius by 
paying him a considerable debt through a bank- 
rupt firm. In rage, Coppelius smashes the au- 
tomaton and Hoffmann, to his despair, discovers 
that his beloved was no more than a mechanical 
doll. 

In Venice the wandering poet is captivated by 
the voluptuous courtesan, Giulietta. Here again 
enmity dogs his footsteps in the suave but menac- 
ing person of Dappertutto. Under his promptings 
Giulietta jilts Hoffmann for one Schlemihl, whom 
Hoffmann presently kills in a duel with Dapper- 


Memories of Opera 
(Continued from page 5) 

and yards of white train which must have in- 
commoded the horse Grane, to some extent, 
while they were ferrying dead heroes to Val- 
halla; Calvé, a menacing Santuzza, the role of 
her American debut (a rare photograph), Jean 
and Edouard de Reszke as Tristan and Konig 
Marke, the former already losing his waist- 
line. Probably the mead drunk at the Cornish 
court, was a body builder! Maurel, as a per- 
sonable and not very sinister Iago is in this 
case, but an amazingly handsome photograph 
of him in street clothes, hangs on another wall. 
Emma Eames is a slim, lovely Marguerite, and 
Lehmann a much corseted Venus in “Tann- 
hauser”. Presumably the girls in the Horsel- 
berg sent to Paris for their stays! There is 
also the exquisitely beautiful photograph of 
Eames as Elsa, which decorated most parlor 
mantelpieces during the Gay Nineties and 
which is still of a beauty to marvel at. 

Programs hang on the wall of “gala” per- 
formances. These are mostly for charity and 
are printed on lengths of silk ribbon. See what 
and whom a member of the audience could 
hear at one of these, a bill of single acts—Act 
II of “The Barber of Seville” with Sigrid 
Arnoldson, who died only recently, as Rosina; 
an act of “Aida” with Nordica; one of “Rigo- 
letto” with Melba; one of “Romeo and Juliet” 
with Eames and the two de Reszkes; Melba, 
singing the Micaela Prayer from “Carmen”; 
a scene from “Werther” with Eames and Ar- 
noldson, and, to close, the Prison Scene from 


Swan Song 
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A Photograph of Offenbach, Taken in New York on 
His American Visit in 1876. The Composer Inscribed 
the Picture “With Respect" to His Wife, Herminie 





tutto’s own sword. The mocking Giulietta is 
shown floating in a gondola down the Grand Canal, 
still another lover in her arms. 

At the home of Counsellor Crespel in Munich 
Hoffmann meets and loves Antonia, Crespel’s frail 
but enchanting daughter, whose greatest joy in life 
is to sing. Yet if she sings she must die, like her 
mother before her. A devilish Dr. Miracle, of 
awesome hypnotic powers, has obtained control 
over her and Crespel is unable to escape his re- 
lentless pursuit. Hoffmann is the terrified spec- 
tator of the evil spell he exercises over the girl, 
who sings at his terrible behest and promptly falls 
dead. 

The tavern once more. Hoffmann has finished 
his stories of the women he has loved but never 
achieved. He consoles himself with wine while, in 
a vision, the muse of poetry appears to him adjur- 
ing him to love rather her than any mortal. 
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“Faust” with Melba, Jean de Reszke and 
Plancon. Matinee performances are listed as 
“Grand” and in view of some later ones, per- 
haps the adjective is not inapplicable. 

Across the room, there is Fremstad’s Briinn- 
hilde helmet, the gloves Caruso carried (and 
obviously did not wear) in the revival of “Les 
Huguenots” in 1914. What a performance! 
The cast included Caruso, Amato, Scotti, de 
Segurola, Destinn, Hempel and _ Garrison. 
There is the helmet worn by Amato in the 
American premiere of “L’Amore dei Tre Re” 
in 1913; the candlestick Lehmann carried as 
Fidelio; a particularly noisome and battered 
cup in which Isolde served the love philtre, 
from the first American performance on Dec. 
1, 1886, until the management decided in 1905, 
that the daughter of the Queen of Ireland 
really should have some respectable looking 
drinking vessels! 

On top of this case is the original scale model 
of the dragon for the first “Siegfried” on Nov. 
9, 1887, also the model for Act III of the first 
“La Bohéme” in the house, on Dec. 26, 1900, 
with Melba, Saléza and Campanari. 


And so, we wander around and are trans- 
ported back into other eras and among singers 
who are now, presumably, continuing their 
musical careers among the choiring cherubim. 
We have no operatic museum such as is at- 
tached to every great European opera house, so 
we must depend upon occasional exhibits such 
as this one. It is engrossing to anyone inter- 
ested and to step into another age is always in- 
structive. 
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() ee the many hardships attendant upon the publishing industry in these 
days of limitations and restrictions, MUSICAL AMERICA is now preparing the 
37th consecutive edition of the ANNUAL SPECIAL ISSUE, the most important of 
the entire year, to be published as in the past on February 10, 1944. 


Eagerly awaited by those actively interested in every branch of music, the 
ANNUAL SPECIAL ISSUE of 1944 will reflect a year of activity unique in the 
history of musical development. Ever alert to progress with changing times in order 
to contribute further to the betterment of music the ANNUAL SPECIAL ISSUE 
will present an editorial content the import of which will surpass even its most 
impressive efforts of the past. 


Because of its seemingly limitless scope of fact and detail, and its very comprehen- 
sive articles and features covering every phase of music, the ANNUAL SPECIAL 
ISSUE is justly recognized as the highlight of musical journalism, and is therefore 
retained throughout the year as the authentic source of reference. 


The ANNUAL SPECIAL ISSUE is published precisely at that time of the year 
when concert buyers around the country are engaging artists for the next season. 
The huge volume of exclusive representation contained in its advertising columns is 
a tribute to the value and importance of this edition as a vital booking medium fulfill- 
ing a national need, a fact long recognized by the world’s greatest artists and organiza- 
tions. 


As in all other lines of endeavor, publishing costs (printing, paper, 
engraving) have risen 30% in the past two years. In our effort to 
be as helpful as possible, MUSICAL AMERICA has absorbed all 
such increases. However, we have reached the point when we 
feel further absorptions would necessitate extreme economies 
which would greatly curtail our service to music. Therefore, 
in order to maintain only the highest standards and principles 
which have guided MUSICAL AMERICA for nearly half a 
century, we are obliged to announce the following adjust- 
ment of advertising rates for the 1944 ANNUAL 
SPECIAL ISSUE: 
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